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Foreword 

The  works  of  art  brought  together  for  Antipodean  Currents are  as  diverse  and  fascinating  as  the  back- 
grounds of  the  Australian  artists  who  created  them. 

Together,  thev  convey  a  powerful  impression  of  the  richness  and  vitality  of  Australia's  contem- 
porary visual  art.  And,  at  the  same  time,  they  show  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  are  generally 
apparent  in  Australian  society  today. 

As  we  approach  a  new  century,  Australians  are  engaged  in  a  vigorous  and  open-minded  debate 
on  issues  of  fundamental  importance  to  our  future— our  Constitution,  reconciliation  with  Aboriginal 
people,  our  role  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  and  in  the  world  at  large. 

Visitors  to  Antipodean  Currents  will  be  able  to  sense  the  freshness  and  energy  of  these  currents 
in  Australia,  many  of  which  are  the  product  of  the  multicultural  society  we  have  become.  The  way 
in  which  these  ten  Australian  artists  have  absorbed  and  integrated  the  variety  of  influences  from 
their  backgrounds— Aboriginal,  European,  Asian— should  prove  a  source  of  special  interest  to 
American  visitors  to  the  exhibition. 

I  am  delighted  that  contemporary  Australian  artistic  achievement  will  be  represented  through 
Antipodean  Currents  at  this  great  art  institution,  the  Guggenheim  Museum. 


P.  J.  Keating 


Foreword 

The  United  Nations  had  an  especially  painful  birth  in  global  war.  Having  survived  fifty  difficult 
years,  it  has  come  to  mirror  and  frame  the  history  of  the  twentieth  century.  That  achievement 
deserves  celebration. 

The  substructure  of  both  the  goals  and  the  hard  reality  of  the  United  Nations  is  the  determined 
assertion  of  the  value  of  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  each  human  person  and  the  conviction  that  all 
politics  should  serve  that  value. 

Australians  suffered  disproportionately  in  the  world  wars  that  forged  the  United  Nations  and, 
fittingly,  played  a  larger-than-life  role  in  the  writing  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  in  San 
Francisco  in  1945. 

Since  that  time,  the  nations  of  the  world  have  come  to  Australia.  Today,  its  people  comprise  a 
spectrum  that  includes  the  most  ancient  culture  alive  and  those  from  every  corner  of  the  earth. 
Forty-two  percent  of  today's  Australians  were  themselves  born  or  have  a  parent  who  was  born  out- 
side Australia. 

Our  ancient  land  form  is  wise  and  beautiful.  Our  people  live  in  liberty  but  are  not  free  of  the 
great  and  often  dark  themes  of  our  time. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Australia's  contemporary  artists  see  and  make  a  world  unlike  any  other. 
And  they  do  this  with  a  peculiar  freedom  and  passion. 

Antipodean  Currents'^  faithful  to  the  special  history  of  Australians  but  expands  on  it.  It  will  speak 
to  other  artists  and  to  all  who  know  the  truth  of  the  irreducible  importance  of  art  to  life  itself. 

Richard  Butler,  AM 

Ambassador  and  Permanent  Representative  of  Australia  to  the  United  Nations, 

and  Chairman  of  the  Preparatory  Com?nittee for  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations 


Sponsor's  Statement 

As  the  leading  international  airline  of  Australia,  Qantas  has  been  providing  a  real  link  between 
Australia  and  the  United  States  for  many  years.  The  airline  first  landed  in  New  York  in  1958  as  pan 
of  a  pioneering  around-the-world  service,  and  maintains  strong  ties  with  the  city  through  a  code- 
sharing  arrangement  with  American  Airlines. 

Qantas  is  proud  of  its  association  with  Australian  art.  The  airline  owns  a  collection  of  works  by 
local  artists  and  is  a  major  supporter  of  Aboriginal  art.  Qantas  also  commissioned  one  of  the  largest 
works  of  art  in  the  world— a  Boeing  747  aircraft  painted  from  nose  to  tail.  Called  "Wunala,"  or 
Kangaroo  Dreaming,  its  spectacular  design  by  the  Balarinji  Design  Studio  of  South  Australia  draws 
on  the  distinctive  Aboriginal  styles  of  Northern  and  Central  Australia. 

Antipodean  Currents  traces  paths  traveled  around  the  globe,  from  sources  as  diverse  as  Latvia, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Germany  to  Australia  and  now  to  the  United  States.  Qantas  is  delighted  to  con- 
tinue its  commitment  to  both  Australian  art  and  international  exchange  by  sponsoring  Antipodean 
Currents  at  the  Guggenheim  Museum  SoHo. 

James  Strong 

Managing  Director,  Qantas 


Preface 

Antipodean  Currents:  Ten  Contemporary  Artists  from  Australia  is  part  of  the  Guggenheim  Museum's 
ongoing  cultural  exchange  with  Australia.  In  1984,  the  museum  brought  contemporary  Australian 
art  to  an  American  audience  with  Australian  Visions:  1984  Exxon  International  Exhibition,  and  in 
1991-92,  Masterpieces  from  the  Guggenheim,  an  exhibition  of  highlights  from  the  museum's  collec- 
tion, traveled  to  the  Art  Gallery  of  New  South  Wales,  Sydney.  We  are  pleased  to  continue  this  tra- 
dition by  bringing  Antipodean  Currents— first  shown  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  Washington,  D.C.,  in  October  1994— to  the  Guggenheim  Museum  SoHo.  It  is  an  honor  to  be 
hosting  this  exhibition,  Australia's  cultural  contribution  to  the  fiftieth-anniversary  celebrations  of 
the  United  Nations. 

As  the  title  of  this  exhibition  implies,  Australia  is  quite  literally  on  the  "opposite  side  of  the 
earthr  Antipodean  Currents,  however,  resoundingly  illustrates  that  in  the  1990s,  the  Australian  cul- 
tural perspective  is  far  from  isolationist.  This  most  recent  generation  of  Australian  artists  remains 
committed  to  its  own  culture  in  all  its  diversity,  while  at  the  same  time  embracing  a  broader  glob- 
al perspective.  Indeed,  the  reconciliation  of  personal,  national,  and  international  identities  lies  at 
the  heart  of  the  works  in  the  show. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  exhibition  sponsors  whose  generosity  has  allowed  Antipodean  Currents 
to  travel  to  New  York:  Qantas  for  its  strong  support  and  its  commitment  to  bringing  the  arts  of 
Australia  to  international  attention;  M  Sc  C  Saatchi;  The  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Trade, 
Australia;  the  New  South  Wales  Ministry  for  the  Arts;  St.  Moritz  on  the  Park;  and  Philip  Morris 
International  Inc. 

Our  deep  appreciation  goes  to  the  ten  artists  whose  extraordinary  works  comprise  Antipodean 
Currents.  And  finally,  we  owe  our  thanks  to  the  curator,  Julia  Robinson,  who  with  tireless  enthusi- 
asm conceived  and  realized  this  exhibition,  and  to  her  assistant,  Saadia  Durham,  for  her  dedication 
to  the  project.  We  are  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  present  this  rich  and  dynamic  body  of 
contemporary  Australian  art. 

Thomas  Krens 

Director,  The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Foundation 


Introduction 

Julia  Robinson 

It  has  been  over  a  decade  since  the  last  exhibition  of  contemporary  Australian  art  at  a  major  New 
York  City  museum.  Not  surprisingly,  much  has  happened  in  Australian  society  and  its  an  in  the 
intervening  years. 

In  the  American  imagination,  the  strongest  images  of  Australia  are  those  that  come  from  tourism, 
advertising,  and  film.  Crocodile  Dundee,  for  example— a  pseudo-frontier  character  created  for 
American  consumption— is  widely  known.  Through  portrayals  few  Australians  would  feel  were  par- 
ticularly accurate,  many  Americans  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  Australia  is  a  sort  of  Pacific  Texas. 
Apart  from  some  knowledge  of  Aboriginal  art,  the  gap  between  Australian  realities  and  American 
images  is  large.  Antipodean  Currents,  it  is  hoped,  will  fill  some  of  that  gap. 

Antipodean  Currents  is  a  representative  sample,  not  a  survey  show.  It  frames  inquiries  (from  the 
more  established  artists)  and  presents  experimental  gestures  (from  the  younger  ones).  It  indicates 
the  breadth  of  contemporary  Australian  art,  without  trying  to  represent  the  whole  range.  In  fact,  it 
purposely  avoids  the  anthropological  approach  that  often  flavors  survey  shows  of  work  from  unfa- 
miliar cultures.  Antipodean  Currents  offers  ten  individual  views  of  Australia  that  are  neither  homo- 
geneous nor  didactic.  Despite  their  strong  local  character,  these  works  are  not  provincial.  Rather, 
they  resonate  with  issues  of  global  significance. 

Australians  are  not  solipsists.  They  do  tend  to  be  skeptical,  observant  "outsiders"  in  the  world. 
They  draw  on  cultural  references  and  histories  rarely  understood  outside  Australia.  They  are  post- 
colonials,  viewing  "centrar  cultures— once  England's  and  now  that  of  the  United  States— at  a  remove 
that  is  partly  nostalgic,  partly  ironic,  and  very  much  their  own. 

That  said,  there  are  many  parallels  between  Australia  and  the  United  States.  Like  Americans, 
European  Australians  have  a  fairly  short  history.  And,  like  Americans,  Australians  have  been  known 
to  contemplate— sometimes  obsessively— their  own  identity.  One  of  the  more  common  complaints 
among  Australians  is  that  they  lack  a  distinctive  identity.  This  is  quite  untrue;  it  is  merely  a  pejora- 
tive way  of  saying  that  Australian  identity  is  more  fluid  than  some  would  expect  it  to  be.  In  fact, 
this  has  given  rise  to  an  interesting  degree  of  freedom.  It  has  allowed  artists,  writers,  and  intellec- 
tuals to  construct  their  world  views  in  ways  that  are  not  overdetermined.  The  work  in  Antipodean 
Currents  reflects  and  explores  that  situation. 

American  audiences  may  be  especially  interested  in  the  way  Australia's  multiculturalism  comes 
to  light  in  the  nation's  art.  Contemporary  Australian  art  reflects  complex  issues  of  ethnic  identity, 
migration,  and  cultural  roots.  These  Australian  artists  recognize  multiculturalism  as  a  given,  a  nat- 
ural part  of  the  social  material  with  which  they  work.  What  may  surprise  Americans  is  how  multi- 
culturalism is,  more  often  than  not,  an  animating  force  in  Australia,  not  a  divisive  one  as  it  still  tends 
to  be  in  many  other  countries. 

Antipodean  Currents  reflects  a  country  that  is  at  a  pivotal  moment  in  its  history.  Australia  is 
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rethinking  its  place  in  the  world  in  the  late  twentieth  century  and  rationalizing  the  internal  and 
external  relationships  that  have  defined  it  up  to  now.  Concrete  moves  toward  reconciliation  with 
indigenous  fellow  citizens  have  emerged  in  recent  legislation  over  "native  title"  to  land.  The  rise  of 
the  movement  for  a  republic  of  Australia  indicates  an  interest  in  formalizing  the  country's  already 
very  real  independence  from  Britain.  And  Australia's  new  alignments  with  its  Asian  neighbors  rep- 
resent a  significant  departure  from  its  xenophobic  and  defensive  view  of  Asia  of  the  past  decades. 
These  realignments  are  shifting  the  basis  of  Australian  society  and  influencing  its  art. 

Antipodean  Currents  is  clearly  an  exploration  of  personal  identities,  yet  the  entrenched  cultural 
mix  of  the  artists  opens  the  work  to  deeper  readings.  Each  artist's  way  of  manifesting  a  particular 
set  of  hybrid  influences  creates  many  different  levels  from  which  to  understand  the  work.  For  some 
artists,  these  influences  emerge  as  the  subject  of  their  work— the  Asian  and  Aboriginal  iconography 
of  Tim  Johnson,  for  example,  or  the  Latvian,  American,  and  German  art  quotations  of  Imants  Tillers. 
For  others,  differing  influences  materialize  subtly,  as  if  born  through  an  alchemical  effect.  This 
appears  in  Felicia  Kan's  Cibachrome  prints,  in  which  images  from  nature— the  yellowy  grass  and 
blue  skies  typical  of  Australia— are  rendered  with  an  exquisite  smoothness  and  finish,  exuding  an 
Asian  aesthetic  rather  than  an  Australian  materiality.  In  a  similar  twist,  the  simple,  unframed  can- 
vases of  Aboriginal  artist  Judy  Watson  belie  generic  assumptions;  the  dots,  pigment,  and  other  ele- 
ments associated  with  Aboriginal  art  are,  in  her  work,  refracted  through  the  conventions  of  Western 
abstraction. 

Through  three  overview  essays— an  American  perspective  from  New  York-based  critic  Eleanor 
Heartney  and  local  perspectives  from  Australian  writers  Catharine  Lumby  and  Daniel  Thomas— this 
catalogue  identifies  such  issues  and  brings  to  light  certain  parallels  in  contemporary  American  soci- 
ety. The  artists  and  their  works  are  introduced  by  ten  shorter  essays,  which  contextualize  themes 
and  create  a  whole  new  set  of  images  by  which  Australia  might  be  imagined. 

Antipodean  Currents  has  been  three  years  in  the  making,  involving  considerable  research  and  con- 
tact between  Australia  and  the  United  States.  During  this  time,  it  has  been  necessary  to  draw  upon 
the  wisdom  of  a  broad  range  of  critics,  intellectuals,  and  arts  professionals  in  both  places  who  have 
spent  much  of  their  time  thinking  about  the  issues  foregrounded  in  this  exhibition.  For  their  sup- 
port, advice,  and  valuable  endorsement,  I  would  particularly  like  to  acknowledge  Anthony  Bond, 
Rex  Butler,  Betty  Churcher,  Christina  Davidson,  and  Catharine  Lumby  in  Australia,  and  Eleanor 
Heartney  and  Robert  Hughes  in  New  York.  Without  their  interest,  faith,  and  ongoing  willingness 
to  contribute  to  my  efforts,  the  exhibition  would  have  been  much  longer  in  the  coming. 

At  a  practical  level,  I  owe  my  deepest  debt  of  gratitude  to  James  D.  Wolfensohn,  Chairman  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  Washington,  D.C.,  a  great  supporter  of  the  arts 
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and  a  patriotic  Australian.  In  particular,  I  am  grateful  for  his  recognition  and  support,  and  his  belief 
in  the  worthiness  of  Antipodean  Currentsto  be  considered  by  an  institution  such  as  the  Guggenheim. 
I  .1111  also  grateful  to  Barbara  Evans-Butler,  a  passionate  American-Australian,  for  her  enthusiasm 
and  mediation  during  the  developmental  stages  of  the  exhibition.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  News 
Corporation  for  the  financial  backing  that  got  the  exhibition  off  the  ground  so  successfully  in  its 
first  United  States  appearance— at  the  Kennedy  Center  last  October  during  Festival  Australia— and 
for  invaluable  ongoing  support. 

In  Australia,  vital  support  has  been  offered  generously  by  many  people.  Most  of  all,  I  must  thank 
my  curatorial  assistant,  Saadia  Durham,  whose  commitment  and  professionalism  have  been  a  con- 
stant  inspiration  to  me.  And  for  his  solid  advice  and  marketing  wisdom,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
Peter  McLaughlin,  of  Qantas,  whose  confident,  forward-looking  vision  for  Australia  propelled  this 
project  bevond  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

The  artists  whose  work  forms  the  basis  of  this  show  have  contributed  greatly  through  their 
enthusiasm  and  willingness  to  assist  in  its  realization.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  artists'  galleries 
for  their  cooperation  at  crucial  moments  during  the  preparation  of  the  show  and  this  catalogue, 
particularly  Sherman  Galleries  and  Mori  Gallery,  Sydney;  Anna  Schwartz  Gallery,  Sutton  Gallery, 
and  Karyn  Lovegrove  Gallery,  Melbourne;  Bellas  Gallery,  Brisbane;  and  Galerie  Gebauer  u.  Gunther, 
Berlin. 

Finally,  my  sincere  gratitude  goes  to  the  Guggenheim  Museum,  first  and  foremost  to  Thomas 
Krens,  Director;  with  a  global  vision  for  the  reach  of  the  museum,  he  has  honored  Australia  twice 
in  the  last  few  years,  first  by  sending  masterpieces  from  the  Guggenheim  collection  to  our  distant 
shores  for  a  special  exhibition  at  the  Art  Gallery  of  New  South  Wales,  Sydney,  in  1991-92,  and  now 
by  opening  the  doors  of  the  Guggenheim  Museum  SoHo  to  Antipodean  Currents.  In  this  fiftieth- 
anniversary  year  of  the  United  Nations,  there  seems  no  more  appropriate  a  contribution  from 
Australia  than  this  exhibition.  The  idea  for  it,  which  came  from  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Richard  Butler— elected  by  the  General  Assembly  to  chair  the  anniversary  celebrations  dur- 
ing 1995— and  his  wife,  Barbara  Evans-Butler,  was  an  enlightened  one.  It  reflects  a  desire  to  reach 
out  to  the  world  via  cultural  diversity  triumphing  in  the  arts— a  noble  desire  being  actively  respond- 
ed to  by  Australia  as  a  nation,  the  United  Nations  as  a  representative  of  all  nations,  and  by  the 
Guggenheim  as  a  unique,  far-reaching  cultural  institution. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Guggenheim  staff  for  its  enthusiastic  embrace  of  the  exhibition  and 
the  task  of  presenting  it.  Lisa  Dennison,  Curator  of  Collections  and  Exhibitions,  Julia  Blaut,  Assistant 
Curator,  and  Lisa  Panzera,  Project  Curatorial  Assistant,  provided  valuable  curatorial  expertise  and 
support.  Maryann  Jordan,  Director  of  External  Affairs,  Linda  Gering,  Director  of  Special  Events, 
Amy  Husten,  Manager  of  Budget  and  Planning,  Judith  Cox,  General  Counsel,  Julie  Lowitz,  Assistant 
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General  Counsel,  and  Nicole  Pasquini,  Legal  Assistant,  were  instrumental  in  bringing  the  exhibi- 
tion to  its  New  York  venue.  Pamela  Myers,  Administrator  for  Exhibitions  and  Programming,  has 
played  an  essential  role;  Peter  Costa,  Senior  Museum  Technician,  Peter  Read,  Jr.,  Manager  of 
Fabrication  Services,  Jocelyn  Groom,  Museum  Technician,  Lighting  Technicians  Wendy  Cooney 
and  Adrienne  Shulman,  Linda  Thacher,  Exhibitions  Registrar,  and  Aileen  Silverman  Rosenberg, 
Assistant  Registrar,  expertly  prepared  and  installed  the  exhibition.  I  wish  to  thank  Anthony  Calnek, 
Director  of  Publications,  Jennifer  Knox  White,  Assistant  Editor,  and  Elizabeth  Levy,  Production 
Editor,  for  the  meticulous  editorial  and  production  skills  they  brought  to  this  publication,  and 
Michelle  Martino,  Graphic  Designer,  for  her  thoughtful  catalogue  design.  My  thanks  also  go  to 
Catherine  Vare,  Director  of  Communications,  and  Donna  Vetrano,  Public  Affairs  Coordinator,  for 
their  careful  attention  to  this  project. 

So  much  has  been  invested  into  this  exhibition  by  a  broad  cross-section  of  people  it  is  impos- 
sible to  name  everyone.  Additional  credit  goes  to  Steven  Bennett  of  Country  Road;  Peter  Collins; 
David  Coombe  and  Jose  Fernandez  of  Southcorp;  Alan  Doyle;  Judy  Joye;  Jackie  Milijash;  James 
Packer;  Paul  Ramsay;  Kevin  Roberts  of  Lion  Nathan;  Steve  Vizard;  and  Johnathan  Ward. 

Australians  and  Americans  are  culturally  compatible  in  many  very  dynamic  and  exciting  ways. 
This  story  is  still  unfolding.  I  hope  that  Antipodean  Currents will  highlight  these  similarities  and  that 
it  will  prove  rewarding  to  its  audience  in  New  York,  the  truly  global  city  of  our  age. 
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The  Art  of  Flux:  An  Australian  Perspective 

Catharine  Lumby 

Swedish  Fluxus  artist  Bengt  af  Klintberg  once  said  that  his  cultural  interests  lay  "between  water 
and  stone."  His  phrase  describes  an  elusive,  fluid,  dynamic  site  where  boundaries  dissolve— a  meet- 
ing place,  in  the  words  of  critic  Kristine  Stiles,  where  "oppositions  change,  fuse,  part,  pass,  move 
on.  and  reassemble."'  This  imagined  zone— an  energetic,  indeterminate  space  between  two  known 
places— perfectly  captures  the  spirit  that  animated  Fluxus. 

A  loose  alliance  of  painters,  poets,  musicians,  composers,  filmmakers,  photographers,  sculptors, 
and  one  economist,  the  Fluxus  movement  was  multicultural,  multinational,  multiracial,  and  includ- 
ed more  prominent  women  than  any  previous  avant-garde  movement.  The  first  Fluxus  festivals  were 
held  in  Europe  in  1962  and  continued  most  actively  until  the  death  of  Fluxus  founder  George 
Maciunas  in  1978."  Fluxus  events  ranged  from  the  exhibition  of  a  fingerprint  to  large  collective  con- 
certs. The  legacy  of  Fluxus,  however,  lies  not  in  the  details  of  its  manic  history  but  in  a  vision  of 
how  we  might  reinvent  cultural  life.  One  Fluxus  collaborator,  composer  John  Cage,  described  that 
vision  as  follows:  "You  say:  the  real,  the  world  as  it  is.  But  it  is  not,  it  becomes!  It  moves,  it  changes! 
.  .  .  The  world,  the  real,  is  not  an  object.  It  is  a  process."3 

During  a  period  dominated  by  Eurocentric  formalism,  Fluxus  embraced  a  range  of  ethnic  and 
cultural  differences  in  creating  works  that  featured  a  variety  of  mediums  and  elements  of  chance, 
playfulness,  and  humor.  Though  in  many  ways  classically  avant-garde  and  at  times  politically  naive, 
the  heterogeneous  Fluxus  approach  to  art  announced  a  spirit  much  more  in  tune  with  our  times 
than  their  own.  Most  pertinently,  Fluxus  art  explored  questions  that  go  to  the  heart  of  this  exhibi- 
tion: How  do  we  think  about  difference  without  invoking  oppositions?  What  kind  of  unity  lies  in 
diversity?  How  can  art  be  local  and  global  simultaneously?  How  do  we  picture  a  place  between 
water  and  stone? 

An  Australian  artist  of  Latvian  descent,  Imants  Tillers  believes  he  first  heard  Fluxus  speaking  when 
he  assisted  Christo  in  wrapping  Sydney's  Little  Bay  in  1969.  Although  Tillers's  work  was  only  indi- 
rectly influenced  by  Fluxus  in  the  1970s,  he  has  come  to  see  a  connection  that  he  ambiguou»l\ 
describes  as  "undecidable:  both  true  and  false."4  For  Tillers,  Fluxus  encapsulates  a  productive  tur- 
bulence that  characterizes  our  contemporary  cultural  environment,  in  which  images  circulate  in  a 
field  of  unprecedented  complexity.  Following  systems  theory,  he  is  interested  in  exploring  the 
dynamic  properties  of  this  turbulence  as  something  that  flows  not  only  from  the  interaction  of  the 
individual  parts,  but  from  the  field  itself. 

The  internationalization  of  the  art  world  that  Tillers  explores  has  strongly  affected  the  way  that 
Australian  artists  have  responded  to  the  cultural  ascendancy  of  the  United  States  since  World  War 
II.  Australian  art  critic  Terry  Smith,  writing  in  Artforum  in  1974,  summed  up  the  predicament  of 
many  contemporary  Australian  artists  who  felt  marginalized  as  provincial  outsiders  in  the  interna- 
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tional  art  world:  "A  cruel  irony  of  provincialism 
is  that  while  the  artist  pays  exaggerated  homage 
to  the  conceptions  of  art  history  and  the  stan- 
dards for  judging  "quality,'  'significance,'  'inter- 
est,' etc.  of  the  metropolitan  center  ...  to  the 
international  audience  he  is  almost  invisible."5 
Smith's  essay  highlights  the  anxiety  of  influence 
that  accompanied  the  reception  of  an  interna- 
tional Modernist  avant-garde  in  Australia.  This 
anxiety  has  had  a  profound  impact  on  Australian 
contemporary  art  since  the  1960s,  and  it  bears 
examining  as  a  prelude  to  any  discussion  of  the 
work  in  Antipodean  Currents. 

Australia's  first  major  exhibition  of  formal- 
ist abstract  painting  was  held  in  1968,  follow- 
ing a  visit  by  American  critic  Clement 
Greenberg.  The  show,  titled  The  Field,  was  less 
noteworthy  than  the  debate  that  sprang  up 
around  it.  One  Australian  critic,  Allan 
McCulloch,  denounced  the  exhibition  as  "the 
wholesale  imitation  of  another  country's 
abstract  art."  But  another,  Patrick  McCaughey, 
argued  that  The  Field  offered  "a  different  con- 
vention, a  different  set  of  shared  beliefs  and  pre- 
suppositions about  the  nature  of  the  work  and 

the  role  of  the  Australian  artist,"  resulting  in  "a  more  deliberate  alignment  of  Australian  art  with  the 
modernist  tradition.""  Artist  Ian  Burn,  whose  work  was  included  in  The  Field  comments  with  hind- 
sight that  the  polemic  positions  engendered  by  the  exhibition  indicate  how  different  the  reception 
of  formalist  Modernism  was  in  Australia  than  in  the  United  States.  In  the  1960s  in  Australia,  he 
notes,  there  had  been  almost  no  recognition  of  the  tradition  of  the  avant-garde,  and  thus  there  was 
almost  no  historical  context  for  it  when  it  appeared.  Whereas  Hard-edge  and  Color-field  painting 
could  be  regarded  as  a  logical  reaction  against  Abstract  Expressionism  in  the  context  of  the  New 
York  art  scene,  in  Australia  the  same  styles  arbitrarily  displaced  expressionist  figurative  work  and 
abstract  landscapes.  The  hallmarks  of  the  avant-garde,  Burn  argues,  did  not  travel  well.  "In  a  coun- 
try like  Australia,  typically  on  the  receiving  end  of  avant-garde  initiatives,"  he  writes,  "the  'shock'  is 


Imants  Tillers,  The  Nine  Shots,  1985.  Oilstick  and  synthetic 
polymer  paint  on  canvas,  mounted  on  board,  91  panels, 
overall  330  x  226  cm.  Collection  of  the  artist. 
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Tony  McGillick,  Acideven,  1970.  Acrylic  on  canvas,  2  parts, 
overall  156  x  202  cm.  Collection  of  Lauren  McGillick,  Sydney 


usually  a  well-rehearsed  piece  of  theatre  involv- 
ing artists,  critics,  dealers,  galleries,  collectors, 
funding  bodies,  and  perhaps  even  the  public"" 
More  important,  Burn  notes  that  Australian 
artists'  ambivalent  relationship  to  the  interna- 
tional art  establishment  produces  a  distancing 
effect  that  mediates  any  stylistic  or  intellectual 
dependency.  There  is,  in  other  words,  a  self-con- 
sciousness to  their  adoption  of  "international" 
styles— a  knowledge  that  style  arrives  already 
marked  by  the  exigencies  of  another  cultural 
context  and  market. 

Formalist  Modernism  had  no  sooner 
"arrived"  in  Australia  than  its  claims  to  univer- 
sality and  internationalism  were  under  siege.  It 
quickly  became  clear  that  local  participation  in 
an  international  avant-garde  required  a  formalist  language  with  a  North  American  accent  (and  mar- 
keting system).  This  realization,  and  the  reaction  against  it,  led  to  a  series  of  alternative  strategies 
that  embodied  critical  responses  to  Modernism.  Strategies  ranged  from  artist-run  cooperatives  and 
collective  art  production  to  various  art  practices  that  shared  a  focus  on  the  dematerialization  of  the 
art  object,  including  Conceptual  Art,  body  art,  performance  art,  and  earthworks.  The  result,  reflect- 
ed in  this  exhibition,  was  a  shift  away  from  the  dream  of  a  universal  formalist  language,  accompa- 
nied by  a  rigorous  reconsideration  of  national,  local,  and  regional  cultural  forms  and  traditions.  In 
Australian  terms,  the  critique  of  Modernism  was  linked  from  the  outset  to  a  series  of  ongoing  ques- 
tions about  the  nature  of  nationality,  identity,  and  locality. 

Australian  Conceptual  Art  is  revelatory  in  this  context,  since  its  origins  are  rooted  simultane- 
ously in  a  reaction  against  the  commodification  of  the  art  object  and  a  desire  to  reply  to  the  per- 
ceived cultural  imperialism  of  the  American  art  scene.  In  a  recent  interview,  art  historian  Tern  Smith 
recalls  that 

the  idea  around  1970  was  that  the  main  imperative  of  conceptualism— the  fundamental,  radical  question- 
ing of  art  itself— could  be  undertaken  anywhere,  including  here.  That  is  what  set  up  the  conditions  for  the 
conceptual  moment  in  Australia.  We  dreamt  of  an  avant-garde  which  warn 't  corifined  by  international  art 
movements;  it  was  beyond  style  as  such,  by  its  own  de-definitions!' 

What  followed  was  the  emergence  of  an  enormously  influential  language  in  Australian  contempo- 
rary art:  a  conflation  of  the  Minimalist  formal  vocabulary  with  Conceptual  Art's  focus  on  challeng- 
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ing  conventional  ideas  about  the  nature  of  the 
art  object  and  of  art  practice.  For  Australian 
artists,  traditional  questions  about  how  to  cre- 
ate a  uniquely  "Australian"  art  were  replaced 
with  a  more  radical  questioning  of  the  founda- 
tions of  identity,  nationality,  gender,  and  race. 
The  1970s,  then,  was  a  decade  in  which  many 
of  Australia's  contemporary  artists  confronted 
the  problem  of  their  perceived  provincialism  by 
exploring  the  possibility  of  creating  a  local  dia- 
logue within  an  international  language. 

Tim  Johnson,  Mike  Parr,  and  Tillers  are  all 
artists  who  worked  within  the  sphere  of 
Conceptual  Art  during  the  1 970s,  and  since  then 
have  returned  to  more  traditional  mediums 
while  retaining  important  connections  to  the 
ferment  of  that  earlier  period.  Parr  was  a  key  fig- 
ure in  Inhibodress,  a  center  for  experimental  art  established  in  the  early  1970s.  His  interest  in 
Marxism  and  psychoanalysis  dates  from  that  time,  when  he  was  creating  works  of  concrete  poetry, 
language-based  Conceptual  Art,  and  body-based  performance  art.  Parr's  current  work  reflects  his 
ongoing  attempt  to  conceptualize  identity  against  the  limits  of  a  predetermined  and  arbitrary'  author- 
ity. To  this  end,  he  takes  a  traditionally  expressionist  vocabulary  and  attempts  to  turn  it  inside  out— 
to  reveal  the  limits  of  expression  and  to  disrupt  the  presumed  coherence  of  the  self.  Johnson  was 
also  a  member  of  Inhibodress,  initially  showing  documentation  pieces  and  later  staging  perfor- 
mance pieces.  He  began  painting  fulltime  in  the  1980s  after  spending  extended  periods  at  the 
Papunya  settlement  in  the  Central  Desert,  where  he  started  working  collaboratively  with  Aboriginal 
artists.  His  work,  which  incorporates  a  variety  of  non-Western  motifs  and  stylistic  devices,  reflects 
his  long-standing  Utopian  vision  of  cultural  convergence.  Tillers  also  came  to  painting  via  an  appren- 
ticeship in  Conceptual  Art.  His  use  of  appropriation  dates  from  the  mid-1970s,  when  he  became 
interested  in  the  relationship  between  locality,  originality,  and  chance,  and  grows  directly  out  of 
local  debates  about  marginality  and  cultural  identity. 


Mike  Parr,  Hold  your  finger  in  a  candle  flame  for  as  long  as 
possible,  1972.  Still  from  16-mm  black-and-white  film  of 
performance  at  Inhibodress,  Sydney,  May  23,  1972. 


In  the  1970s,  the  marginal  status  of  Australian  artists  in  relation  to  the  international  art  world  framed 
a  set  of  questions  about  identity  and  culture.  The  rapidly  changing  racial  and  ethnic  composition 
of  Australia's  population  since  then  has  prompted  a  broader  reconsideration  of  national  identity. 
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which  has  been  played  out  in  debates  about  multiculturalism. 

Multiculturalism  means  very  different  things  to  North  Americans  and  Australians.  In  the  United 
States,  multiculturalism  is  often  constructed  as  a  series  of  oppositions— between  Western  and  non- 
Western  cultures,  between  different  racial  groups,  and  between  national  unity  and  individual  rights. 
In  Australia,  multiculturalism  is  popularly  seen  as  a  constitutive  part  of  our  national  cultural  iden- 
tity. Difference  is,  in  other  words,  a  unifying  force.  These  distinct  attitudes  are  a  result  of  the  dif- 
ferent historical  and  political  circumstances  in  which  North  America  and  Australia  transformed 
themselves  from  settler  societies  into  modern  nations. 

For  much  of  the  nineteenth  century,  European  Australians  saw  themselves  as  a  British  and  Irish 
people  transplanted— or,  for  some,  marooned— by  history.  This  sense  of  national  identity  was  explic- 
itly racial,  with  Anglo-Australians  casting  themselves  as  a  civilizing  force  in  an  untamed  corner  of 
the  world.  This  vision  of  Australia  was  eventually  articulated  in  what  became  known  as  the  White 
Australia  Policy,  promulgated  by  a  law  passed  at  the  turn  of  the  century  prohibiting  the  immigra- 
tion of  "non-Europeans"  or  "colored  races."  Racial  purity  was  thus  a  foundational  myth  of  Australian 
national  identity.  In  1903,  Alfred  Deakin  (a  future  prime  minister)  spoke  of  "the  desire  that  we 
should  be  one  people,  and  remain  one  people,  without  the  admixture  of  other  races."9  Deakin's 
vision  illustrates  the  way  that,  as  Jon  Stratton  and  Ien  Aug  write,  race  "marked  the  conceptual  lim- 
its of  the  imagined  community— the  point  where  the  nation  and  the  state  met  to  exclude— or,  in  the 
case  of  the  Aborigines,  to  extinguish— the  racially  undesirable."10  Ironically,  this  well-documented 
racism  toward  non-Europeans  paved  the  way  for  the  reinvention  of  Australian  identity  along  mul- 
ticultural lines. 

After  World  War  II,  in  order  to  increase  its  labor  force,  Australia  liberalized  the  White  Australia 
Policy  to  allow  an  influx  of  Southern  European  immigrants.  A  period  of  assimilationism  followed 
in  which  the  government  emphasized  the  importance  of  new  arrivals  integrating  into  "the  Australian 
way  of  life."  This  "way  of  life"  emerges  from  records  of  the  period  as  nothing  more  substantial  than 
a  small-scale  Anglo  suburban  dream  of  a  quarter-acre  plot  of  land  with  a  red-roofed  house,  a  car, 
and  the  right  to  eat  steak  and  chips  for  dinner.  The  desire  to  keep  Australia  white  ultimately  boiled 
down  to  amorphous  notions  of  culture  rather  than  a  clear  set  of  political  principles.  By  the  late 
1 960s,  the  White  Australia  Policy  was  formally  abandoned.  It  also  became  clear  that  assimilation- 
ism was  failing— migrants  proved  unsurprisingly  reluctant  to  jettison  their  rich  cultural  heritage  for 
a  vague  and  often  banal  vision  of  what  it  meant  to  be  Australian. 

The  cultural  power  of  massive  numbers  of  postwar  immigrants  required  a  rearticulation  of 
national  identity.  In  1973,  the  left-wing  government  led  by  Prime  Minister  Gough  Whitlam 
announced  an  official  policy  of  multiculturalism  as  "a  way  of  looking  at  Australian  society"  that 
"requires  us  to  recognise  that  we  each  can  be  a  real  Australian  without  necessarily  being  a  typical 
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Australian."11  It  was  a  vision  of  Australia  that  rec- 
ognized cultural  diversity  as  an  integral  part  of 
national  identity,  as  a  dynamic  force  in  its  devel- 
opment. The  key  to  this  shift  lay  in  placing  the 
emphasis  on  ethnicity  as  a  productive  force  in 
culture  and  diminishing  the  notion  of  race  as 
the  marker  of  national  cultural  boundaries.12 
Multiculturalism  has  since  become  a  bipartisan 
policy 

Aboriginal  Australians  have  been  persis- 
tently marginalized  in  the  multiculturalism 
debate.  Yet  race  remains  a  treacherous  catego- 
ry on  which  to  base  the  claims  of  indigenous 
people.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  provided  them 
with  a  collective  identity  and  a  political  plat- 
form. On  the  other,  it  is  all  too  readily  used 
against  them,  as  a  basis  for  setting  them  apart 
from  the  rest  of  Australian  society  and  homog- 
enizing their  political  concerns.  In  recent  years, 
Prime  Minister  Paul  Keating' s  government  has 
attempted  to  reincorporate  Aboriginal  people 
into  a  broader  vision  of  Australia's  future  by 
rhetorically  linking  two  important  goals:  recon- 
ciliation with  indigenous  inhabitants  and  the 
formation  of  an  Australian  republic."  The  Mabo 
legislation,  formally  recognizing  Aboriginal 

Australians'  territorial  claims,  has  been  a  significant  step  forward  in  this  project  of  national  recon- 
ciliation. Australian  artists  have  advanced  the  debate  by  examining  some  of  the  underlying  cultur- 
al questions.  The  work  of  Gordon  Bennett,  Tracey  Moffatt,  and  Judy  Watson,  who  all  identify 
themselves  as  Australian  Aboriginals,  disrupts  fixed  notions  of  what  this  identity  means  and  reminds 
us  that  Aboriginal  culture  is  far  from  monolithic. 

Unlike  the  United  States,  Australia  has  never  formally  articulated  a  shared  set  of  political  prin- 
ciples, as  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  which  immigrants  are  required  to  demonstrate 
allegiance.  In  the  ongoing  debate  over  whether  Australia  should  reject  its  constitutional  monarchy 
and  become  a  republic,  conservatives  constandy  refer  to  "our"  British  heritage  as  a  touchstone  for 


Judy  Watson,  blood  and  bones.  1992.  Powdered  pigment, 
pastel,  and  rabbit-skin  glue  on  canvas.  147.5  x  116  cm. 
Collection  of  The  Convention  Centre,  Brisbane. 
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Mike  Parr,  The  Bridge,  1992  (installation  view  at  City  Gallery, 
Melbourne,  1992).  Beeswax  over  plywood  form,  on  shelf; 
form:  70  cm  x  12.3  m  x  36  cm;  shelf:  46  cm  x  7.5  m  x 
1.24  m.  Art  Gallery  of  New  South  Wales,  Sydney. 


Australian  traditions.  It's  a  debate  in  which 
Australian  identity  emerges  as  a  process  of  imag- 
ining what  Australia  might  look  like.  And  this 
process— inventing  the  story  of  Australia— is  in 
fact  what  Australians  most  readilv  identify  with. 

Two  decades  after  Smith  first  referred  to  "the 
provincialism  problem,"  the  mythical  center  of 
the  art  world  has  dispersed.  The  world  as  it 
arrives  in  our  living  rooms  each  night  is  a  place 
of  constantly  shifting  borders  and  power  bal- 
ances, no  longer  neatly  divided  into  East  and 
West.  Today,  artists  in  Australia,  and  interna- 
tionally, do  not  automatically  look  to  New  York 
or  London  but  also  seek  markets  for  their  work 
in  Hanoi,  Riga,  Beijing,  Manila,  and  other  cities. 
There  is  no  longer  a  single  center  to  global  culture,  and  former  provincial  sites  often  find  that 
"through  a  twist  of  fate,  a  change  of  events,  a  magnification  of  effects,  they  could  be  determining 
the  agendas  of  the  so-called  centres."14 

The  turbulence  of  the  contemporary  image  field— a  by-product  of  the  rapid  worldwide  circula- 
tion of  reproduced  images  and  ideas— was  first  discussed  in  Australia  in  the  1980s  in  debates  about 
Postmodernism  and  appropriation.  The  1980s  saw  the  emergence  of  a  thriving  critical  debate  among 
young  contemporary  artists  and  art  theorists  in  Australia.  Initially  spurred  by  a  growing  interest  in 
Poststructuralism,  discussions  of  the  period  pursued  and  refined  questions  about  identity  and  cul- 
ture that  had  been  raised  in  the  preceding  decade.  Local  critical  journals  flourished,  and  artists 
formed  a  range  of  collectives  designed  to  facilitate  and  show  new  work.  In  hindsight,  what  is  par- 
ticularly striking  about  this  period  is  the  confidence  young  artists  and  critics  showed  in  setting  the 
terms  of  the  debate.  While  international  trends  and  theories  certainlv  had  enormous  influence  on 
local  practice  and  discourse,  their  impact  was  always  grounded  in  local  concerns. 

The  reception  of  Postmodern  strategies  of  appropriation  and  quotation  is  a  case  in  point.  As 
noted  earlier  in  this  essay,  these  tropes  were  already  part  of  the  repertoire  of  Australian  contem- 
porary art  by  the  time  they  came  to  prominence  as  part  of  the  international  debate  on  Postmodernism. 
Australian  artists  whose  careers  were  launched  in  the  1980s— as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  vounger 
artists  in  this  exhibition— began  their  work  in  the  context  of  a  long-standing  local  debate  about 
originality,  modernity,  and  identity.  This  led  to  a  sophisticated  and  specific  engagement  with  inter- 
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national  debates.  John  Young,  for  example,  devoted  much  of  the  1980s  to  reworking  the  imagery 
of  early  twentieth-century  French  painter  Andre  Derain  in  his  post-Fauvist  period.  In  his  work  of 
the  mid-1980s,  Young  explored  the  question  of  what  is  excluded  from  the  official  canon  of 
Modernism,  together  with  the  question  of  what  is  left  for  painting  in  the  Postmodern  era.  His  sub- 
ject is  the  residue  of  aesthetic  experience  that  escapes  the  coded  and  generic  nature  of  his  imagery. 
Like  many  artists  of  his  generation.  Young  avoids  didactic  strategies;  he  wants  us  to  look  rather 
than  read,  as  John  Clark  notes  in  his  essay  in  this  volume. 

The  interplay  of  cultural  identities— of  different  visions  of  what  it  means  to  be  "Australian"  in 
the  late  twentieth  century— cannot  simply  be  literally  read  from  the  works.  Rather,  the  flux  of  cul- 
tural identity  is  at  once  their  source,  subject  matter,  historical  context,  and  cultural-political  axis. 
None  of  the  artists  in  Antipodean  Currents  lays  claim  to  a  singular  identity.  Instead,  they  explore,  in 
various  ways,  the  process  of  constructing  identity  itself. 

In  the  discussions  of  appropriation  that  emerged  in  the  early  1980s,  artists  were  sometimes 
compared  to  scavengers  or  pirates  looting  the  overflowing  image  banks  of  history  and  popular  cul- 
ture. In  this  context,  Australia  was  sometimes  cast  as  a  Postmodern  paradise— a  place  in  which  artists 
were  ready-made  appropriationists  as  a  result  of  their  geographic  isolation  from  Europe  and  America, 
which  had  forced  them  to  work  from  reproductions.  In  its  crudest  form,  however,  this  account  fails 
to  grapple  with  the  complexity  of  the  interaction  between  local  cultural  identity,  however  tempo- 
rary and  shifting,  and  global  flows  of  information.  It  assumes  that  information  and  images  can  be 
transmitted  halfway  around  the  world  without  being  transformed  in  essential  ways  by  local  cul- 
tural and  historical  factors  at  the  point  of  reception. 

A  more  complex  understanding  of  cultural  flows  in  the  postmodern  world  is  now  emerging  in 
contemporary  debates  about  multiculturalism  and  the  postcolonial.  Far  from  signaling  a  return  to 
vulgar  identity  politics,  these  discussions  build  on  the  sophistication  of  art  practice  and  theory  in 
the  1980s  and  link  them  to  contemporary  cultural  politics.  Australia  is  fortunately  placed  to  engage 
with  these  debates.  As  McKenzie  Wark  points  out,  the  historical  Australian  obsession  with  the  tyran- 
ny of  distance  and  our  struggle  to  find  a  suitable  way  of  drawing  "a  line  between  self  and  other 
under  the  pressure  of  an  almost  overwhelming  flow  of  dominant  culture"'"  means  that  we  have 
been  rehearsing  the  arguments  for  over  a  century. 

This  exhibition  is  not  just  a  collection  of  individual  statements  but  a  dialogue.  The  works 
announce  historical  contradictions,  points  of  political  conflict,  personal  digressions,  questions,  and 
moments  of  consensus.  In  this  sense,  they  reveal  Australian  contemporary  art  as  something  in  flux, 
as  an  in-between  always  in  the  process  of  becoming. 

Oscar  Wilde,  in  his  essay  "The  Decay  of  Lying,"  discussed  national  identity  in  the  following 
terms:  "Now  do  you  really  imagine  that  the  Japanese  people,  as  they  are  presented  to  us  in  art,  have 
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an)  existence?  If  you  do,  you  have  never  understood  Japanese  art  at  all.  The  Japanese  people  are 
the  deliberate  self-conscious  creation  of  certain  individual  artists.  ...  In  fact,  the  whole  of  Japan  is 
a  pure  invention.  There  is  no  such  country,  there  are  no  such  people."  It's  a  quote  that  has  often 
been  used  by  Australians  to  discuss  Australian  identity.16 

Antipodean  Currents  tells  us  nothing  about  the  real  Australia  and  its  art.  It  is,  in  Wilde's  sense, 
a  collection  of  beautiful  lies  that  reveal  the  impossibilitv  of  arriving  at  a  single  truth.  In  a  world 
where  apparentlv  fixed  terms  suddenly-  reverse  themselves— where  local  conflicts  can  suddenly  dom- 
inate the  global  stage— these  works  propose  a  different  symbolic  space.  Not  a  Utopian  space  free  of 
the  consequences  of  historical  injustices  and  present  inequalities,  but  a  space  for  negotiation.  A 
fiu id  space  betyveen  identities.  A  flux.  The  place  between  water  and  stone. 

1.  kn-tine  Stiles.  "Between  Water  and  Stone:  FIuxus  Performance— A  Metaphysics  of  Acts."  in  The  Spirit  of  Fluxus,  exh. 
cat.  (Minneapolis:  Walker  An  Center.  1964). 

2.  Fluxns  events  are  still  held,  but  the  movement  was  most  active  while  Maciunas  was  alive. 

3.  Quoted  in  Stiles.  "Between  Water  and  Stone." 

4.  Interview  with  the  artist.  Sept.  1994. 

5.  Tern  Smith.  "The  Provincialism  Problem."  Artforum  13.  no.  1  (Sept.  1974).  pp.  54-59. 

(3.  McCulloch  and  McCaughev  quoted  in  Ian  Bunt  and  Nigel  Lendon.  "Purity,  Stvle.  .Amnesia."  in  Dialogue:  Writings  in  Art 

History  (Sydney:  Allen  and  Unwin,  1991),  p.  95. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  97. 

H.  Interview  with  Tern  Smith.  The  Minimal-Conceptual  Nexus,  Neo-Conceptualism  and  An  Histon."  Agenda,  nos.  26-27 

(Nov.  1992-Feb.  1993).  p.  18. 

9.  Quoted  in  Andrew  Markus.  Fear  and  Hatred:  Purifying  Australia  and  California  1 850- 1 9C 1  (Svdnev:  Hale  and  Iremonger. 
1979).  p.  xxi 

10.  Jon  Stratum  and  Ien  Ang.  "Multicultural  Imagined  Communities."  Continuum  8.  no.  2  (1994).  p.  142. 

1  1.  Multiculturalism  for  All  Australians  (Canberra:  Australian  Council  on  Population  and  Ethnic  Affairs.  1982).  p.  17 

12.  Stratton  and  Ang.  pp.  144-50. 

13.  Keating  is  the  first  Australian  prime  minister  to  openlv  suppon  a  break  from  the  British  monarchy.  His  views  have 
fueled  a  w  idespread  public  debate  on  the  issue. 

1 4.  I  mains  Tillers.  "Turbulence  in  the  Image  Field."  paper  presented  at  "Under  Capricorn:  Is  An  a  European  Idea?."  New 
Zealand  International  Festival  of  the  Ans,  Museum  of  New  Zealand.  Wellington.  March  1994. 

1 5.  McKenzie  W'arL  "Speaking  Trajectories:  Meaghan  Morris.  Antipodean  Theon  and  Australian  Cultural  Studies."  Cultural 
Studies  6,  no.  3  (1992),  p.  438. 

16.  An  example  is  Paul  Foss.  "Theatrum  Nondum  Cognitorum."  in  Foreign  Bodies  Papers  (Svdnev:  Local  Consumption 
Publications.  1981). 
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Antipodean  Undercurrents:  An  American  Perspective 

Eleanor  Heartney 

During  a  recent  panel  that  I  was  moderating  on  the  topic  of  public  art,  a  young  woman  in  the  audi- 
ence energetically  maintained  that  Americans  are  now  so  ethnically  diverse  that  they  no  longer 
share  a  common  culture.  The  panelists— a  group  of  scholars  and  artists— disagreed  just  as  vigorously, 
claiming  that  mass  media,  global  marketing,  and  electronic  communication  are  erasing  the  differ- 
ences among  us  more  quickly  than  nationalism  and  ethnic  partnership  activate  them. 

I  thought  of  that  exchange  not  long  ago,  while  reading  an  article  in  The  New  Yorker  on  the  dif- 
ficulties faced  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  over  the  question  of  whether 
to  add  a  box  for  the  category  "multiracial"  under  the  heading  "race"  on  federal  forms.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  an  increasing  number  of  Americans  are  the  products  of  what  used  to  be  called  "inter- 
racial" marriages:  black  and  white,  black  and  Hispanic,  white  and  Asian,  Native  American  and 
Hispanic,  and  so  forth.  There  is  currently  no  way  to  acknowledge  this  fact  on  federal  forms.  Critics 
of  the  proposed  change  argue  that  categories  such  as  "black,"  "Hispanic,"  "Asian,"  and  "Native 
American"  are  designations  for  power  blocks  that  would  be  undermined  if  use  of  the  "multiracial" 
category  became  widespread.  And,  they  point  out,  it  would  wreak  havoc  with  social  programs  and 
policies  such  as  redistricting,  affirmative  action,  and  minority  set-asides,  which  were  specifically 
designed  to  rectify  the  social,  economic,  and  political  inequities  these  groups  have  experienced  in 
the  past  and  continue  to  experience  today. 

Are  we  becoming  more  alike  or  more  different?  Is  the  intermixing  of  ethnic  cultures  produc- 
ing a  world  in  which  differences  and  matters  of  race  are  becoming  irrelevant?  And,  if  so,  are  the 
conventional  ways  of  thinking  about  ethnicity  out  of  sync  with  new  realities?  Or  does  the  appear- 
ance of  assimilation  and  homogeneity  merely  mask  the  existence  of  distinct  and  sometimes  irrec- 
oncilable interests  and  identities? 

Such  questions  form  the  subtext— the  antipodean  undercurrents— of  this  exhibition.  Its  ten  artists 
represent  a  variety  of  states  of  cultural  hybridity:  Gordon  Bennett,  Tracey  Moffatt,  and  Judy  Watson 
are  artists  of  Aboriginal  descent  who  address  the  interaction  between  European  and  Aboriginal 
culture;  Felicia  Kan  and  John  Young  are  Hong  Kong-born  Australians;  Imants  Tillers  is  the  child 
of  Latvian  immigrants;  Mutlu  Cerkez  was  born  in  London  to  a  Turkish  family  from  Cyprus  and  cur- 
rently lives  in  Melbourne;  Tim  Johnson  is  an  artist  of  European  ancestry  who  has  become  deeply 
involved  with  Aboriginal  artists  and  the  Aboriginal  cause;  Mike  Parr  has  investigated  the  subject 
of  identity  from  within,  drawing  on  psychoanalysis  and  Marxism  in  his  Postmodern  exploration  of 
multiple  identities;  and  Simone  Mangos  was  born  in  Sydney  but  is  currently  based  in  Berlin. 

Collectively,  these  artists  offer  different  and  sometimes  conflicting  answers  to  questions  of  iden- 
tit\  and  cultural  difference:  How  does  an  artist  represent  his  or  her  identity  in  a  time  of  bewilder- 
ing mobility  and  change?  How  can  the  forces  of  globalism  and  localism  be  reconciled?  What  does 
it  mean  to  be  an  Australian  artist  today?  For  an  American  critic  inured  to  the  shrill  accents  of  accu- 
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Imants  Tillers,  The  Modern  World  Picture  (Worlds  In  Collision). 
1980.  Synthetic  polymer  paint  on  canvas,  185.5  x  236.9  cm. 
National  Gallery  of  Victoria,  Melbourne. 


sation  and  reproof  often  assumed  in  the  multi- 
cultural debate  in  the  United  States,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  discover  the  depth  and  complexity  of  the 
debates  over  these  issues  in  Australia. 

Australia  shares  with  the  United  States  a  pio- 
neer mythology,  a  tradition  of  welcoming 
refugees  and  immigrants,  and  a  history  of  rep- 
rehensible treatment  of  its  native  inhabitants. 
The  differences  are  equally  striking.  Australia 
lacks  the  United  States'  history  of  slavery  and 
its  aftermath,  and  its  own  early  colonization  was 
accomplished  not  by  religious  refugees  but  by 
convicts  and  prisoners  exiled  from  Ireland  and 
England.  And  because  of  their  geographical 
location,  Australians  have  often  suffered  psy- 
chologically from  their  isolation  from  the  presumed  centers  of  culture  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  This  sense  of  isolation  may  be  abating,  however,  as  old  notions  of  center  and  periphery  are 
undermined  by  new  geopolitical  realities.  In  fact,  with  Asia's  recent  emergence  on  the  internation- 
al cultural  and  economic  scene,  Australians  are  far  closer  to  an  important  new  center  of  power  and 
influence  than  their  European  and  American  counterparts. 

These  particularities  shed  light  on  the  special  spin  taken  on  various  contemporary-art  issues  in 
Australia.  Appropriation  is  one  example.  A  radical  critique  of  originality  emerged  as  a  key  issue  in 
the  American  art  world  of  the  mid-1980s,  but  by  the  decade's  end  it  had  been  eclipsed  by  an  appar- 
ently antithetical  preoccupation  with  multiculturalism.  Rather  than  claiming,  as  theories  of  appro- 
priation do,  the  death  of  subjectivity  and  authenticity,  multiculturalism  in  the  United  States  stresses 
the  long-suppressed  vitality  in  the  work  of  artists  previously  relegated  to  the  status  of  Other.  In 
Australia,  by  contrast,  appropriation  is  an  issue  bound  up  with  the  sense  of  an  Australian  identity. 
Art  theorists  such  as  Paul  Taylor  and  artists  such  as  Tillers  and  Young  have  made  the  case  that  the 
secondary  experience  of  art  is  an  inherent  feature  of  a  culture  that  is  so  far  from  the  mainstream 
that  most  information  about  Modern  and  contemporary  art  reaches  artists  in  the  form  of  tiny  and 
often  off-color  reproductions  of  artworks  in  catalogues  and  international  art  magazines.  They  argue 
that  the  Postmodern  experience  of  existing  in  a  "decentered"  state  is  both  a  geographical  and  psy- 
chological reality  in  Australia.  Thus,  they  say,  the  practice  of  appropriation  simply  acknowledges  the 
secondhand  quality  of  the  Australian  cultural  experience  with  respect  to  Western  artistic  traditions. 

Appropriation  becomes  a  highly  contested  terrain  when  it  intersects  with  another  specifically 
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Australian  issue— namely,  the  place  of  the 
Aboriginal  people  within  Australian  culture. 
After  years  of  oppression  and  near-genocidal 
treatment,  a  powerful  Aboriginal-rights  move- 
ment has  emerged  in  Australia.  Meanwhile, 
international  interest  in  multiculturalism  has 
created  a  market  for  Aboriginal  art— although 
the  art  being  snapped  up  bv  collectors  from 
Sydney  to  New  York  to  Paris  is  not  exactly  the 
same  as  the  traditional  sand  paintings  that  serve 
as  maps  for  Aboriginal  "Dreamings .'"  Transferred 
to  canvas  and  employing  only  a  very  select  group 
of  the  preexisting  patterns  handed  down  w  ith- 
in  tribes  from  one  generation  to  another,  these 
paintings  raise  interesting  questions  about  tra- 
dition, "primitivism,"  and  authorship.  Since  they 
are  made  for  outsiders,  are  these  paintings 
"authentic"?  If  we  assume  that  they  are  because 
they  are  the  creations  of  Aboriginal  initiates, 
does  this  mean  that  the  non-Aboriginal  viewer 
does  the  paintings  an  injustice  in  looking  at  them 
primarily  for  their  formal  charms  rather  than 
understanding  their  ritual  use  and  inaccessible 
symbolic  meanings?  Or,  if  changes  of  site,  mate- 
rial, technique,  and  context  irrevocably  alter  their  meanings,  can  these  paintings  be  discussed  in 
the  same  terms  as  other  products  of  Postmodern  culture?  After  all,  aren't  they  mere  simulacra  of 
the  traditional  paintings  they  purport  to  represent?  This  line  of  thinking  has  been  defended  b\ 
some  Australian  critics,  on  the  grounds  that  the  paintings'  shared  authorship,  their  self-conscious- 
ness with  respect  to  the  market,  and  their  distance  from  Modernist  myths  of  individuality  and 
inspired  creation  have  much  in  common  with  Postmodern  thought. 

The  situation  becomes  even  more  complicated  when  Australian  artists  of  European  descent  bor- 
row from  Aboriginal  designs.  Should  the  Aboriginals"  tragic  history  and  embattled  present  release 
them  from  the  omnivorous  appetite  of  Postmodern  appropriation?  Or  does  making  their  art  an 
exception  marginalize  them  further,  ensuring  that  thev  remain  forever  imprisoned  as  the  exotic 
Other? 


Clifford  Possum  Tjapaltjarri.  Love  Story,  1981.  Acrylic  on 
canvas.  52  x  41  cm.  Collection  of  Tim  and  Vivien  Johnson. 
Sydney. 
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Tillers  and  Johnson  are  often  thought  to 
represent  two  poles  in  the  debate  over  the 
appropriation  of  Aboriginal  motifs.  Tillers 
approaches  Aboriginal  paintings  as  he  would 
any  other  cultural  artifact  of  the  late  twentieth 
century,  placing  an  image  borrowed  from  a 
Papunya  painting  next  to  an  appropriation  from 
a  painting  by  Julian  Schnabel,  for  example. 
Johnson  is  more  deeply  engaged  with 
Aboriginal  culture,  having  spent  time  with  var- 
ious Aboriginal  tribes  and  occasionally  collab- 
orating with  Aboriginal  artists  on  his  canvases. 
The  two  artists'  methods  have  prompted  debate 
over  whether  Tillers's  position  is  disrespectful 
and  exploitative,  and  whether  Johnson  is  a 
romantic  seduced  by  his  fascination  with  "going 
native." 

In  fact,  from  an  American  point  of  view,  their 
positions  do  not  seem  so  dissimilar,  because 
both  refuse  to  consider  Aboriginal  culture  as  a 
static  entity.  Rejecting  what  James  Clifford 
terms  "the  salvage  paradigm,"  in  which  artists 
and  archaeologists  attempt  to  preserve  the  last 
remnants  of  a  disappearing  world  before  the 
encroachments  of  modernism  obliterate  it  for- 
ever, Johnson  and  Tillers  refuse  to  see  change  and  adaptation  as  annihilation.  Instead,  they  situate 
Aboriginal  painting  within  the  dynamics  of  an  evolving  local  and  international  culture. 

But  evolution  does  not  have  to  mean  assimilation.  That  is  the  message  embodied  in  the  work 
of  the  three  artists  of  Aboriginal  descent  represented  in  this  exhibition.  Bennett,  Moffatt,  and  Watson 
all  demonstrate  how  a  language  forged  from  traditional  Aboriginal  and  Modernist  sources  can 
reflect  meaningfully  on  a  peculiar  position  simultaneously  inside  and  outside  Aboriginal  culture. 
Bennett  uses  a  collision  of  images  from  Western  and  Aboriginal  art  to  dramatize  the  contradictions 
of  colonialist  domination  and  the  clash  of  perspectives  that  occurs  when  moving  from  one  world 
to  another.  Moffatt  borrows  from  the  mythology  of  cinema,  particularly  as  it  has  been  used  to  con- 
struct an  image  of  Australia  and  its  original  inhabitants,  to  explore  the  hidden  injuries  of  colonial- 
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Tracey  Moffatt,  Useless,  1974,  1994.  Photo-offset  print, 
80  x60  cm. 
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Simone  Mangos,  WELL,  1986  (installation  view  at  Roslyn 
Oxley9  Gallery,  Sydney).  Pine,  honey,  bed,  and  image  with 
honey,  overall  dimensions  variable. 


ism.  Watson  melds  Western  abstraction  and 
Aboriginal  motifs  to  create  landscapelike  paint- 
ings that  investigate  and  recover  her  suppressed 
Aboriginal  heritage. 

Such  a  sense  of  cultural  displacement  is  not 
unique  to  artists  of  Aboriginal  descent  who 
operate  in  the  "outside"  world.  It  seems  increas- 
ingly to  be  a  condition  of  modern  life  to  feel 
that  one  is  always  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 
The  sense  of  living  between  worlds  permeates 
the  work  of  all  ten  artists  in  the  exhibition.  For 
Parr,  the  search  for  a  psychic  home  has  led  to 
the  creation  of  performances,  films,  self-por- 
traits, and  labyrinths  that  express  the  experience 
of  shifting  identity  and  constantly  mutating  rela- 
tions of  control  within  his  family,  within  the  limitations  of  his  physical  body  (Parr  was  born  with 
only  one  arm),  and  within  the  larger  world.  Qerkez's  exploration  of  a  sense  of  displacement  derives 
from  links  to  his  Cypriot  homeland,  which  does  not  officially  exist.  Hong  Kong-born  Kan  merges 
Australian  and  Asian  sensibilities  in  works  that  locate  a  commonality  in  the  abstraction  of  painting 
and  photography.  And  for  Mangos,  who  works  out  of  Berlin,  distance  from  home  has  refined  her 
recognition  of  the  poetry  of  the  natural  processes  of  change,  decay,  and  regeneration. 

It  seems  clear  that  in  the  coming  century,  issues  concerning  the  meaning  of  identity  in  a  mul- 
tiracial and  multicultural  society  will  only  become  more  potent  and  pressing.  Do  we  strive  toward 
assimilation  or  toward  cultural  divergence?  (In  Australia,  the  term  is  often  used  to  refer  to  the  accep- 
tance of  an  Aboriginal  culture  that  is  at  once  modern  and  yet  not  identical  to  the  surrounding  non- 
Aboriginal  culture.)  How  can  the  drive  toward  the  globalization  of  politics,  economics,  and  culture 
be  balanced  with  the  preservation  of  local  difference?  Can  we  be  different? 

Similar  questions  are  surfacing  worldwide.  In  South  Africa,  black  rule  has  been  accompanied 
by  knotty  questions  about  which  language  should  be  used  as  the  country's  official  tongue— one  of 
the  European  languages  of  the  colonizers  or  one  of  the  numerous  tribal  languages?  In  Asia,  the 
explosion  of  Western  interest  in  contemporary  Asian  art  has  ignited  controversy  over  whether 
Western  critics  should  be  allowed  to  speak  for  Asian  artists.  In  the  United  States,  the  debate  over 
the  multiracial  category  has  just  begun.  And  in  Australia,  the  argument  over  what  it  means  to  be 
an  Australian  goes  on. 

Antipodean  undercurrents  draw  Australia  simultaneously  away  from  and  toward  the  rest  of  the 
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world.  This  very  conflict,  paradoxically,  best  demonstrates  Australia's  link  to  the  newly  configured 
world  that  is  emerging  from  the  debris  of  the  Cold  War.  Without  the  easy  division  of  the  world  into 
Communist  and  capitalist  spheres,  it  is  proving  treacherously  difficult  to  redefine  what  we  mean  by 
identity,  national  interest,  common  values,  and  even  states  of  war  and  peace.  The  questions  yet  to 
be  resolved  in  Australia  have  reverberations  that  resound  throughout  the  rest  of  the  globe. 
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LAND  versus  PEOPLE 

Daniel  Thomas 

Where's  it  coming  from,  this  exhibition?  The  dumb,  literal  geographical  answer— Australia— may  be 
more  interesting  than  a  response  about  the  show's  subtext,  or  about  its  underlying  cultural  assump- 
tions and  political  and  art-historical  context. 

But  first  a  rehearsal  of  that  cultural  context.  Antipodean  Currents:  Ten  Contemporary  Artists  from 
Australia*  which  was  shown  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  1994,  has  now  proceeded  to  New  York— from  a 
world  political  capital  to  one  of  the  world's  art-making  and  art-marketing  capitals.  Five  of  the  artists 
in  the  exhibition  were  included  in  Identities:  Art  from  Australia  in  1994  at  the  Taipei  Fine  Arts 
Museum,  a  cultural-exchange  gesture  to  a  capital  within  the  APEC  region.  (APEC?  If  the  Asia-Pacific 
Economic  Cooperation  region's  acronym  has  a  low  recognition  factor  in  New  York,  it  is  probably 
better  known  in  California  and  Seattle.  And  in  the  past  few  years  all  Australians  have  been  taught 
that,  politico-economically  speaking,  they  had  better  be  part  of  it  ...  or  else.)  Also  in  1994,  the 
work  of  two  of  these  artists,  Gordon  Bennett  and  Imants  Tillers,  appeared  at  the  National  Gallery 
of  Australia  in  Canberra  in  Virtual  Reality*  a  show  of  international  artists  including  Sylvie  Fleury, 
IK  a  Kabakov,  Jeff  Koons,  and  Edward  Ruscha.  The  work  of  artists  in  Antipodean  Currents  thus  dou- 
bles as  illustrations  of  Australia's  particular,  if  multiple,  identities,  and  as  hip  representations  of  a 
worldwide  shift  into  secondhand,  simulated  experience  of  a  generalized,  internationalized  culture. 

Australian  contemporary  art  was  last  seen  in  New  York  museums  in  1984:  first  in  An  Australian 
Accent  at  PS.  1;  then  in  An  International  Survey  of  Recent  Painting  and  Sculpture  at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  (six  of  the  1 66  artists  in  this  show  were  Australian);  and  later  the  same  year  in  Australian 
Visions:  1984  Exxon  International  Exhibition  at  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum.1  Australia 
looked  like  one  of  many  contributors  to  the  high-art  Neo-Expressionist  flavor  of  that  year.  This  time 
around,  Australian  art  seems  to  have  been  asked  to  report  on  its  progress  at  reflecting  multicul- 
turalism  and  social  justice.  If  that  progress  includes  the  postcolonialist  embrace  of  the  marginal- 
ized indigenous  peoples'  Aboriginal  culture,  and  the  feminist  embrace  of  women's  experience,  there 
was  work  in  quantity  to  choose  from.  Of  course  the  quality  awaits  confirmation,  although  it  might 
be  noted  that  the  three  senior  artists  of  the  ten  in  this  show— Johnson,  Mike  Parr,  and  Tillers,  whose 
careers  began  twenty-five  years  ago— have  already  survived  many  tests  of  excellence  within  cultur- 
al relativism,  their  work  having  seemed  interesting  to  curators  and  audiences  not  only  in  Sydney 
but  also  in  Kassel,  New  York,  Sao  Paulo,  Tokyo,  and  Venice. 

The  work  of  these  ten  artists  is  confident  of  its  own  quality— or,  rather,  it  doesn't  fret  too  much 
about  it.  However,  the  artists  are  among  the  first  generation  of  Australian  artists  to  work  so  easily. 
Popular  culture  in  Australia  has  always  been  self-confident;  opera  singers,  champion  scullers,  and 
cricketers  in  the  nineteenth  century  and,  in  this  century,  Olympic  sportspersons,  journalists,  car- 
toonists, pop  musicians,  and,  more  recently,  makers  of  TV  soaps  and  other  low-art  products  have 
all  instinctively  known  that  they  were  part  of  the  wider  world.  On  the  other  hand.  Australia's  high 
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culture— the  academic  humanities  and  art-making— formerly  suffered  what  was  named  in  1950  a 
"cultural  cringe."  As  so  often  happens,  the  catchy  name  crystallized  an  attitude  that  was  already  on 
its  way  out.  Australian  cultural  cringe  toward  art  from  elsewhere  no  doubt  reflected,  in  the  visual 
arts,  the  long-standing  British  (and  American)  cultural  cringe  toward  France.  Founded  by  Britain 
in  1788  as  a  dumping  ground  for  the  prison  population  that  it  could  no  longer  dump  on  the  post- 
Revolutionary  United  States,  Australia's  original  six  colonies  eventually  gathered  together  and  in 
1901  became  the  self-governing  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  By  the  1950s,  Australia  no  longer  felt 
British,  even  though  it  remained  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  its  ceremonial  head  of  state 
was  an  offshore  Queen  of  Australia,  resident  in  London.  A  post-World  War  II  immigration  policy 
of  "populate  or  perish"— initiated  in  reaction  to  the  heavy  wartime  bombing  of  Australia  by  Japan 
and  its  invasion  of  what  were  then  Australia's  Pacific  Island  territories— had  created  a  new  Australia. 
Mediterranean  and  East  European  refugees  from  non-British  postwar  Europe  were  embraced  by 
the  Australian  government  as  "New  Australians,"  a  polite  term  for  the  more  robust  "Wogs,"  "Dagoes," 
or  "Reffos."  The  refugees  saw  little  wrong  with  Australia.  For  them,  it  was  a  good  place,  and  they 
thrived,  leavening  the  once  Anglo-Celtic  Australian  dough.  Among  the  children  they  produced  are 
today's  artists  (such  as  Tillers)  and  performers  (some  of  whom  now  indulge  in  comfortable  self- 
mockery  in  Wogarama  cabaret).  Sometimes  those  first  postwar  immigrants  can't  help  looking  down, 
Eurocentrically,  on  the  subsequent  waves  of  Asian  immigrants  and  on  the  indigenous  Australian 
Aboriginal  population.  Yet  they  also  participated  in  the  dismantling  in  1966  of  what  had  been  named 
the  White  Australia  Policy— formulated  as  the  Immigration  Restriction  Act  in  1901  to  prohibit  immi- 
gration from  China  and  other  Asian  countries— and  also  in  a  1967  Federal  referendum  that  tri- 
umphantly brought  Aboriginal  people  back  into  the  mainstream  of  citizenship  and  human  rights. 

In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  a  cultural  cringe  toward  the  art  of  the  United  States  briefly  displaced 
the  older  cringe  toward  London  and  Paris,  but  during  the  1970s  artists  in  Australia  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world  began  to  liberate  themselves  into  international  self-confidence.  Since  1973, 
Australian  artists  have  received  a  lot  of  help  from  government  arts  policies  and  the  Australia  Council's 
grants  to  assist  art-making  and  international  art-networking.  (It's  no  coincidence  that  Federal  poli- 
cies for  multiculturalism  were  also  formally  established  in  1973.)  By  1976,  the  newly  established 
Biennale  of  Sydney  had  helped  bring  Australian  art  to  the  awareness  of  the  international  art  world 
and  to  friendly,  inquisitive  magazines  such  as  Flash  Art  m  Italy. 

More  significant  than  Australian  government  policy  and  arts  funding,  however,  was  the  arrival 
internationally  of  new  kinds  of  art— performance,  installation,  and  Conceptual  art— simultaneously 
with  the  development  of  the  "Global  Village."  The  cyberspace  of  worldwide  telecommunications 
had  been  a  primitive  reality  for  Australia  since  international  telegraph  cables  were  laid  from  India 
and  Java  and  the  stock  exchanges  of  Europe  in  the  1870s.  But  at  last,  in  the  1960s,  with  jet  travel, 
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Tim  Johnson  and  Turkey  Tolson  Tjupurrula,  Emu,  Porcupine 
and  Bandicoot  Dreaming,  1983.  Acrylic  on  canvas, 
38  x  45  cm.  Collection  of  Bernice  Murphy,  Sydney. 


Australia  could  live  in  a  place  of  easy,  fast-mov- 
ing, one-day  interchanges  of  objects  and  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  of  images,  words,  and  ideas.  By 
the  early  1970s,  the  notions  of  a  world  center 
and  a  single  dominant  culture  looked  like  a  con- 
fidence trick  to  the  marginalized  and  excluded; 
whether  in  Brisbane,  Taipei,  or  elsewhere,  they 
could  now  "see  the  world"  on  color  television 
every  day.  In  1969,  a  crucial  shift  for  Australian 
artists  occurred,  when  Sydney-based  art  patron 
and  businessman  John  Kaldor  imported  the 
artist  Christo  to  wrap  one  mile  of  Sydney's  coast- 
line. Suddenly,  live  contact  with  a  star  of  the 
international  art  magazines  and  the  opportuni- 
ty to  observe  and  assist  with  simple  skills  to 
implement  complex  ideas  and  create  a  glam- 
orous but  puzzling  object  demystified  for 
Australian  artists  both  the  special  person  and 
the  high-skilled  craft  that  art-making  might  previously  have  seemed  to  require.  Johnson,  Parr,  and 
Tillers,  along  with  many  others,  leaped  at  the  low-tech  options  of  Conceptual,  performance,  and 
installation  art.  They  eventually  taught  themselves  quite  strange  kinds  of  painting  and  other  skills 
with  a  variety  of  materials,  but  they  focused  most  of  all  on  emotions  and  ideas:  Johnson  on  the 
slow  growth  of  mutual  interchange  within  interracial  personal  collaborations;  Parr  on  obsessive 
self-examination;  and  Tillers  on  the  pouncing,  poetic  play  of  recognition  between  images. 

If  that's  the  sociopolitical  and  art-historical  context  for  the  relatively  recent  confidence  of 
Australian  art,  and  if  it's  fairly  similar  to  the  recent  cultural  past  of  many  other  countries,  now  what 
about  that  geography?  What  is  really  peculiar  to  Australia? 

"Antipodean,"  for  a  start.  It's  not  a  word  that  rises  daily  in  Manhattan  discourse.  Yet  in  Australia. 
since  the  early  nineteenth  century,  it  has  been  learned  almost  with  the  mother's  milk.  It  makes 
Australians,  or  rather  Australasians  (those  from  Australia,  New  Guinea,  and  New  Zealand,  for  exam- 
ple), feel  interestingly  oppositional,  indeed  quirky,  in  relation  to  Europe  and  the  "mother  country." 
In  The  Shorter  Oxford  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles^  it  is  said  to  mean  "pertaining  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  world"  or  "having  everything  upside  down";  the  Antipodes  were  "those  who 
dwelt  directly  opposite  to  each  other  on  the  globe,  as  it  were  feet  against  feet."  Being  Antipodean 
a  century  or  more  ago  could  produce  a  straight-faced,  teasing  remark  bv  colonists  that  they  were 
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frightened  of  a  voyage  to  England,  as  that  was  where  those  vile  convicts  had  come  from  in  the  first 
place.  Now,  one  might  say  that  New  York  is  upside  down,  the  sun  on  the  wrong  horizon. 
Antipodeanism  enforces  a  healthy  two-way  view  of  the  world  and  its  workings. 

Or  take  the  name  "Australia,"  an  1810s  neoclassical  invention  meaning  "south  land,"  an  elegant 
replacement  for  the  prosaic  name— New  Holland— by  which  it  had  been  known  for  the  previous  two 
centuries  to  Europeans  occasionally  sighting  it  on  their  way  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  indige- 
nous black  Aboriginal  peoples  had,  or  needed,  no  name  for  the  continent  that  they  believed  they 
had  "always"  inhabited.  It  was  not  south  of  anything  for  them.  It  was  the  center  of  the  world. 

In  the  catalogue  to  Australian  Visions,  Diane  Waldman  described  Australia  as  "a  post-industrial 
society  superimposed  upon  a  wilderness,"  and  Australians  as  "suffering]  from  a  certain  collective 
neurosis  based  upon  their  isolation  and  their  love,  fear  and  dread  of  the  land."2  I'm  not  sure  about 
the  feeling  of  isolation  but  the  "love,  fear  and  dread"  is  probably  right.  After  a  hundred  years  of 
British  colonization,  Australia  had  developed  the  world's  highest  standard  of  living,  but  it  was  a 
standard  gained  by  rapid  over-exploitation  of  a  poorly  understood  natural  environment.  Land  degra- 
dation in  Australia  has  become  an  accelerating  nightmare,  and  the  country's  relative  standard  of 
living  has  been  in  decline  throughout  the  twentieth  century.  The  land  has  struck  back. 

Soon  after  the  Aboriginal  people  arrived  on  the  continent  (some  65,000  years  ago),  they  over- 
exploited  the  land  and  exterminated  the  placid  herbivorous  megamarsupials;  over  many  millennia, 
they  and  the  remaining  animals  shrank  in  number.  Much  later,  the  Native  Americans  would  exter- 
minate their  megafauna  on  entering  a  new  continent,  and,  most  recently,  less  than  one  thousand 
years  ago,  the  Polynesians  did  the  same  to  the  giant  flightless  birds  that  hitherto  had  occupied  an 
ecological  niche  in  New  Zealand.  Painful  adaptation  by  Australian  Aborigines  to  the  world's  poor- 
est soils  and  to  an  unusually  erratic  climate  eventually  meant  limiting  the  population  to  a  minimum. 
At  the  time  of  European  colonization,  the  Aboriginal  population  was  stable  at  about  one  million 
and  capable  of  surviving  long  years  of  drought  with  diminished  supplies  of  plant  and  animal  foods. 

The  "wilderness"  noted  by  Waldman  is  a  real  one.  Australians,  more  highly  urbanized  than 
Americans  and  mostly  living  in  a  few  large  coastal  cities,  often  forget  the  sparse  inland  until  they 
fly  over  it  through  endlessly  cloudless,  rainless  skies  and  are  startled  by  the  views  of  pale-toned, 
ever-spreading  deserts.  In  Sydney,  the  art  world  offers  its  visitors  startling  excursions  to  ancient 
Aboriginal  rock-art  sites  in  wild,  stony  forests  on  the  edge  of  the  city.  Waldman  mentioned  a  pop- 
ulation ten  years  ago  of  about  fifteen  million;  it  is  now  eighteen  million  and  increasing  faster  than 
that  of  other  developed  countries.  In  The  Future  Eaters:  An  Ecological  History  of  the  Australasian  Lands 
and  People  (1994),  Tim  Flannery  brings  these  matters  into  focus,  claiming  that  a  sustainable  popu- 
lation for  Australia  might  be  ten  million.  Environmental  issues  have  caused  Australian  governments 
to  rise  and  fall  over  the  past  twenty  years.  In  few  other  countries  have  ecological  policies  become 
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>o  mainstream.  Only  recently  has  sustainable 
population  entered  the  polity  debate,  along  with 
the  possibility  of  large-scale  abandonment  of 
sheep-grazing  on  Australia's  fragile  earth. 

In  art  and  culture,  the  voice  of  Australian 
Aboriginal  people  has  been  increasingly  heard, 
especially  since  the  nation's  1988  Bicentennial 
celebrations  and  the  attendant  scrutiny  of  its  his- 
tory of  European  colonialism.  Australians  take 
pride  in  an  indigenous  culture  of  immense  age- 
indeed,  it  is  the  world's  oldest  recorded  culture, 
with  artistic  and  ceremonial  activity  datable  to 
32,000  or  more  years  ago,  further  back  than  the 
Paleolithic  cave  paintings  at  Lascaux.  There  is 
pride  in  the  beauty  of  Aboriginal  art  and  its  tra- 
ditional, tribal  forms;  since  the  1970s,  such  work 
has  been  included  in  major  exhibitions  of  con- 
temporary art  and  has  been  positioned  in  places 
of  honor  in  the  country's  major  art  museums. 
Emerging  from  the  antiquarian  and  aesthetic 
admiration  of  Aboriginal  culture  is  an  appreci- 
ation of  Aboriginal  land  management  and  pop- 
ulation control.  An  animist  belief  in  the 
interchangeabilitv  of  human  beings  and  rocks, 
trees,  or  water  is  a  powerful  means  of  keeping 
the  mind  on  what  matters  most— human  survival  within  the  great  impersonal  ecology  of  nature. 

Urban  Aboriginal  artists,  such  as  Bennett  Tracey  Moffatt,  and  Judy  Watson,  sometimes  create 
works  of  striking  formal  power,  and  often  express  emotions  concerning  past  social  harm  and  pos- 
sible future  reconciliation.  But  the  most  peculiarly  Australian  characteristic  of  their  work  is  the  les- 
son they  carry  from  their  bush-dwelling  cousins,  attempting  to  bring  back  to  the  flighty, 
internationalized  cities  a  renewed  understanding  of  the  need  for  a  highly  specific,  long-term  knowl- 
edge of  the  land— a  knowledge  that  might  sustain  the  life  lived  in  those  cities.  As  a  portent  of  such 
bridging  of  cultures,  Watsons  between  islands  (1994)  suggests  an  Aboriginal  mother  earth  and  moth- 
er sky.  Non-Aboriginal  Australians  have  also  paid  their  respects  to  Aboriginality:  Johnson  in  employ- 
ing a  dot-painting  technique.  Parr  in  his  Self-Circle  and  body-marking  Identification  performances 


Gordon  Bennett,  The  Nine  Ricochets  (fall  down  black  fella, 
jump  up  white  fella),  1990.  Oil  and  acrylic  on  canvas  mounted 
on  board.  25  panels,  overall  220  x  182  cm.  Private  collection. 
Brisbane.  On  loan  to  the  Queensland  Art  Gallery.  Brisbane. 
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of  the  1970s,  Tillers  in  appropriations  from 
Central  Desert  paintings.  Such  use  of  elements 
of  Aboriginal  culture  may  sometimes  be  con- 
troversial, but  to  keep  the  specific  spirit  of  a  real 
place  in  mind  seems  a  nourishing  corrective  to 
a  floating,  perhaps  sterile,  world  of  jerky  virtu- 
al reality,  however  exciting  the  latter  might  seem. 
Biculturalism,  not  multiculturalism,  is  what 
they  have  in  New  Zealand:  the  Maori  people  (the 
first  New  Zealanders)  and  the  Pakeha  (all  the 
rest).  In  Australia  in  the  mid-1990s, 
Aboriginality  steadily  colonizes  other-than- 
Aboriginal  minds.  The  1.4  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation that  identifies  as  Aboriginal  Australian 
has  become  the  engine  to  push  Antipodeanism's 
quizzical  two-way  switches  between  upside  and 
downside,  outside  surfaces  and  inside  depths 
into  a  more  effective  politico-cultural  ecology 
that  might  be  best  for  the  times.  In  this  context, 
multiculturalism  begins  to  look  like  anthro- 
pocentric  navel-gazing  within  a  self-assumed 
master  species,  heedless  of  much  larger  biolog- 
ical imperatives.  In  a  world  where  (except  for 
cockroaches)  biological  extinctions  are  the 
norm,  it  might  be  better  for  the  future  of 
humankind  to  embrace  the  accumulated  animist 
wisdom  of  native  cultures  in  a  wary  alliance  of 
all  peoples  against  the  unforgiving  land. 
Biculturalism  is  an  option  for  all  to  consider. 


Mike  Parr,  Identification  No.  1  (Rib  Markings  in  the  Carnarvon 
Ranges,  North-West  Queensland),  1975.  Performance 
photograph,  40.5  x  30.5  cm.  Edition  of  four. 


1.  An  Australian  Accent was  curated  by  John  Kaldor,  An  International  Surrey  of  Recent  Painting  and  Sculpture  bv  Kynaston 
McShine,  and  Australia?!  Visions  by  Diane  Waldman. 

2.  Diane  Waldman,  "Impressions  of  Australia,"  in  Australian  Visions:  1984  Exxon  International  Exhibition,  exh.  cat. 
(New  York:  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  1984),  p.  10. 
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Gordon  Bennett:  Between  the  Lines 

Nicholas  Zurbrugg 

A  successful  film  is  what  the  majority  of  people  who  saw  it  thought.  But  what  can  I  do  about  people  who 
are  crazy  for  anything  new,  even  if  the  novelty  outrages  their  innermost  convictions  .  .  .  or  about  (hat  pack 
of  imbeciles  who  found  beauty  or  poetry  in  what  is,  in  essence,  nothing  less  than  a  desperate,  passionate 
appeal  to  murder.' 

Like  Luis  Buiiuel.  w  riting  on  his  film  L'n  Chien  andalou,  Gordon  Bennett  would  probably  define 
his  ambition  as  the  attempt  to  outrage  the  innermost  convictions  of  his  audience— in  this  instance, 
those  white  "Australians"  inhabiting  the  continent  they  call  "Australia"— rather  than  the  complacent 
pursuit  of  successful  painting.  At  his  most  provocative,  Bennett  explains: 

My  idea  is  that  within  the  culture  I  live  in,  words  like  "male,"  female,"  "black,"  and  "white"  have  particu- 
lar meanings  that  nobody  bothers  to  think  about  anymore,  so  that  by  juxtaposing  images  and  texts,  my 
intention  is  basically  to  disturb  that  easy  acceptance  of  the  terms— to  make  ripples,  to  kick  someone  in  the 
guts  and  then  leave  them  u  ondering  why— if  I  wanted  to  be  violent: 

Like  Bunuel.  Bennett  "attacks"  the  spectator— or  at  least  the  habitual  categories  of  the  specta- 
tor, insofar  as  they  reflect  a  society  with  which  he  is  "at  wan"  But  Bennetts  work  is  neither  just  an 
act  of  violent  denunciation  nor  simply  any  kind  of  monodimensional  activity.  Rather,  it  is  the  record 
of  the  artist  investigating  pleasurable  ways  of  "producing  painting  and  bringing  ideas  together"  and 
his  ongoing  attempt  to  create  work  that  might  "disturb  people  and  provoke  thought." 

This  project  is  intensely  autobiographical.  As  Bennett  explains,  it  reflects  the  confusion  of  an 
artist  brought  up  as  a  white  Australian  and  initially  "colonized  by  Western  culture,"  whose  subse- 
quent discovery  of  his  Aboriginal  heritage  left  him  searching  for  a  language  and  imagery  com- 
mensurate with  his  sense  of  his  historically,  socially,  and  personally  repressed  Aboriginalitv.  In 
Bennetts  terms,  this  crisis  was  both  theoretical  and  existential: 

In  a  conceptual  sense  I  was  liberated  from  the  binary  prison  of  self  and  other.  .  .  .  In  a  real  sense  I  was  still 
Hi  ing  in  the  suburbs  and  in  a  world  where  there  were  very  real  demands  to  be  either  one  thing  or  the  other. 
There  was  still  no  place  to  simply  be. ' 

Contesting  the  ways  in  which  his  work  is  usually  typecast  within  the  limited  terminology  of  the 
rhetoric  of  Urban  Aboriginal  artists  and  an,  Bennett  acknowledges  that,  while  his  paintings  par- 
tially lend  themselves  to  discussion  in  terms  of  the  "Aboriginal  Renaissance."  thev  also  frequently 
refer  to  European  and  American  painting  through  their  complex  laverings  of  associations,  which 
seem  to  be  overlooked  bv  "those  who  emphasize  the  political  aspects  of  the  whole  thing"  In  this 
respect  Bennetts  work  is  "politically  correct"  in  the  broad,  general  sense  adopted  by  French  film- 
maker Jean-Luc  Godard,  as  in  his  suggestion  that  "the  task  is  not  to  make  political  movies,  but  to 
make  movies  politically,"  and  in  German  writer  Heiner  Miillers  summary  of  Godard's  work:  "What 
is  political  is  the  treatment  of  the  material."" 

What  one  confronts  in  Bennett's  work,  then,  is  an  unusually  thoughtful  reconceptualization  and 
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reorchestration  of  Aboriginal,  European,  and  autobiographical  references,  frequently  culminating 
in  provocatively  grotesque  contradictions  and  paradoxes.  In  Altered  Body  Print  (Shadow  Figure 
Howling  at  the  Moon)  (1994),  for  example,  Bennett  invites  the  viewer  to  stand  on  a  plinth  (remi- 
niscent of  those  constructed  by  Italian  Conceptual  artist  Piero  Manzoni)  before  a  dream  image  of 
a  scarified  half-male/half-female,  half-human/half-animal  figure,  which  is  surrounded  by  words 
representing  puzzlingly  dislocated  binary  concepts  such  as  "wrong/primitive"  and  "black/right." 
The  incised,  sculptural  quality  of  these  letters  is  echoed  gesturally  in  the  Jackson  Pollock-like  traces 
of  paint  in  Death  of  the  ^historical  Subject  (Vertigo)  (1993),  where  what  one  might  think  of  as  his- 
torically politicized  Abstract  Expressionist  material  evokes  both  the  pleasure  of  painting  and  the 
lacerations  of  flogged  Aboriginal  bodies.  Elsewhere  in  this  composition,  Bennett  juxtaposes  a 
European  perspectival  grid  with  more  organic  Aboriginal  symbols  of  concentric  continuity,  sug- 
gesting perhaps  the  eventual  synthesis  and  fusion  of  such  symbolic  systems. 

Here,  as  in  almost  all  of  Bennett's  works,  the  viewer  is  invited  to  enter  the  artist's  exploration 
of— and  battle  with— contemplative  vertigo,  across  and  beyond  conflicting  notions  of  cultural  essence 
and  ethical  permanence.  Taking  materials  from  wherever  he  pleases  and  from  wherever  his  read- 
ing leads  him,  Bennett  (like  many  of  the  most  interesting  contemporary  artists)  offers  strategic  trans- 
lations of  paradoxical  references,  persuading  the  viewer  to  reconsider  old  categories  more  politically. 
At  the  same  time,  though,  and  perhaps  to  one's  surprise,  Bennett's  extremely  serious  intuitive  orches- 
trations of  divergent  cultural  associations  usually  culminate  in  images  of  considerable  wit,  playful- 
ness, and  beauty.  To  neglect  the  political  acuity  of  Bennett's  vision  would  certainly  be  an  error.  Yet 
to  reduce  Bennett's  art  to  a  simplistic  notion  of  Urban  Aboriginal  painting  would  be  equally  erro- 
neous, unless,  of  course,  one  were  to  revise  and  extend  this  concept  to  encompass  the  sensitivity 
and  complexity  of  Bennett's  vision. 

If  his  paintings  provoke  such  a  conceptual  transition,  Bennett's  work  will  have  succeeded  per- 
haps even  beyond  his  own  expectations,  insofar  as  it  will  have  announced  a  multileveled,  multi- 
contextual  variant  of  Urban  Aboriginal  art— something  perhaps  approximate  to  the  kind  of 
categorization  that  Bennett  himself  invoked  when  he  observed,  "I  am  impatient  to  be  accepted  on 
terms  that  may  not  have  come  into  being  as  yet."5 

1.  Luis  Bufiuel,  "Note  on  Un  Chien  andalou?  in  Ado  Kyrou,  Luis  Bunuel:  An  Introduction  (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster, 
1978),  p.  142. 

2.  Interview  with  the  artist,  July  26,  1994.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  artist's  quotes  are  from  this  interview. 

3.  Gordon  Bennett,  "The  Non-Sovereign  Self  (Diaspora  Identities),"  unpublished  paper  presented  at  A  New 
Internationalism  Symposium,  Tate  Gallery,  London,  April  27-28,  1994. 

4.  Heiner  Miiller,  Germania  (New  York:  Semiotext(e),  1990),  p.  236. 

5.  Bennett,  "The  Non-Sovereign  Self  (Diaspora  Identities). 
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Gordon  Bennett 

Self  Portrait:  Interior/Exterior,  1993 
Acrylic  on  cotton  duck  over  wood  frame, 
two  panels,  each  187  x  60  x  25  cm; 
and  stock  whip,  approximately  4  m  long 
Collection  of  the  artist,  Bellas  Gallery,  Brisbane, 
and  Sutton  Gallery,  Melbourne 


Gordon  Bennett 

Death  of  the  Ahistorical  Subject  (Vertigo),  1993 
Acrylic  on  linen,  182  x  182  cm 
Private  collection,  Brisbane 


Gordon  Bennett 

Untitled  (Livid),  1994 
Flashe  and  acrylic  on  canvas, 
152  x  122  cm 
Private  collection,  Brisbane 


Gordon  Bennett 

The  Recentered  Self,  1994 

Acrylic  on  linen,  167  x  137  cm 

Collection  of  the  artist,  Bellas  Gallery,  Brisbane, 

and  Sutton  Gallery,  Melbourne 

following  two  pages: 

The  Magic  Plinth,  1994 

Acrylic  on  board,  and  engraved  aluminum, 

5.1  x  59  x  59  cm 

Collection  of  the  artist 

Altered  Body  Print  (Shadow  Figure  Howling  at  the  Moon),  1994 
Flashe  and  acrylic  on  canvas,  182  x  182  cm 
Collection  of  Dr.  P.  Eliadis,  Brisbane 


Mutlu  Qerkez:  The  Names  of  Art 

Rex  Butler 

\\  hat  arc  we  to  make  of  these  two  strange  works  by  the  Turkish-Australian  artist  Mutlu  Qerkez?  In 
I  milled  ( 17  September  2065)  (1990),  a  series  of  one-page-per-year  calendars  runs  across  the  wall, 
forming  a  time  line  that  begins  in  1964  (the  year  of  the  artist's  birth)  and  continues  as  far  as  the 
gallery  space  allows,  suggesting  an  endless  passage  into  the  future.  Beneath  the  calendar  page  for 
the  vear  1990,  there  is  a  nondescript  oil  painting  of  a  freshly  uprooted  potato  plant  marked  with 
the  artist's  signature  and  two  dates:  1990  (the  year  the  picture  was  completed)  and  17  September 
2065.  In  Untitled  (16  September  2044,  18  September  2044,  20  September  2044,  24  September  2044, 
27  September  2044)  (1994),  we  are  shown  a  series  of  five  hand-struck  coins,  each  bearing  on  one 
side  a  profile  of  the  artist  and  the  year  1989,  and  on  the  other,  one  of  a  series  of  dates,  all  set  in 
September  2044. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  these  works,  with  their  peculiar  conjunction  of  the  artists  image  or 
name  and  far-distant  moments?  Is  it  to  imagine  how  the  world  will  look  in  the  year  2044  or  2065, 
with  the  sly  joke  that  painting  will  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  Dutch  still  lifes  and  that  Qerkez 
will  be  commemorated  on  coins?  Is  it  to  speculate  on  the  fate  of  Qerkez's  work,  the  chances  of  its 
still  being  seen  and  remembered  in  the  middle  of  the  next  century?  Or  is  it  the  attempt  somehow 
to  grasp  the  present  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  future,  to  make  contemporary  painting  with  an 
impossible  hindsight? 

It  might  seem  unusual  that  Qerkez  dates  his  works  in  the  future,  until  we  realize  that,  in  a  sense, 
all  artists  do  the  same.  Marcel  Duchamp,  for  instance,  spoke  of  his  readymades  as  a  kind  of  "ren- 
dezvous with  the  future,"  implying  that  it  was  up  to  the  works'  future  audiences  to  give  them  their 
meaning  and  worth.  But,  beyond  this,  Duchamp's  readymades  were  also  his  attempt  to  shape  the 
future:  through  them,  he  wanted  to  create  the  conditions  that  would  allow  the  readymades  lineage 
to  become  evident.  Although  it  could  not  have  been  perceived  at  the  time  they  were  created, 
Duchamp's  hope  was  that  future  audiences  would  be  able  to  see  the  logical  development  leading 
from  previous  art  to  the  readymade. 

We  might  even  say  that  Duchamp's  readymades  are  precisely  about  this  "retrospective  antici- 
pation." They  seem  to  imply  that  for  a  work  of  art  to  enter  art  history,  it  must  at  once  break  with 
history  completely,  introduce  an  entirely  new  quality,  and,  by  following  a  rule  that  was  already 
implicit  within  that  history,  create  a  tradition  out  of  which  it  appears  to  arise.  Every  new  work  must 
"double"  all  that  has  preceded,  by  means  of  a  hypothesis  at  once  adding  nothing  to  history  and  yet 
changing  absolutely  the  way  we  see  it.  (Thus,  for  instance,  as  soon  as  Surrealism  entered  the  his- 
tory of  art.  examples  of  Surrealism  could  be  found  everywhere:  with  the  identification  of  a 
Postmodern  moment,  appropriation  appeared  to  have  been  a  centuries-old  modus  operandi.) 

What  then  lasts?  What  is  immortal  when  every  successive  art  movement  must  totally  remodel 
the  way  in  which  we  understand  the  past,  when  previous  traditions  can  only  be  seen  in  the  light 
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of  what  comes  after  them?  What  belongs  to  any  particular  movement  or  period  in  art  when,  in  order 
to  survive,  it  must  be  able  to  be  interpreted  in  a  potentially  infinite  number  of  ways?  We  would  say 
that  there  is  no  specific  quality  that  will  endure,  but  only  the  various  names  that  are  applied  to  art. 
Nothing  is  truly  added  by  any  of  art's  successive  movements  or  artists;  but  what  is  already  there  is 
repeatedly  renamed  or  resigned.  And  it  is  perhaps  no  coincidence  that  with  Duchamp's  readymades 
we  see  the  liberation  of  the  artist's  signature,  the  work  of  art  reduced  to  a  matter  of  nomination: 
for  in  this,  we  see  the  acceptance  that  each  new  movement  or  artist  does  not  add  a  new  quality  to 
art,  but  only  gives  a  new  name  to  it. 

Something  of  this  is  undoubtedly  at  play  in  Qerkez's  idiosyncratic  juxtaposition  of  artist's  sig- 
nature and  future  date.  Is  he  suggesting  that  the  only  thing  that  will  pass  into  the  future,  that  can- 
not be  forgotten,  is  a  kind  of  nothing,  the  artist's  name?  Is  he  proposing  that  the  only  way  to  survive 
as  an  artist  is  not  to  resist  being  renamed  or  recast  by  subsequent  generations,  but  to  become  iden- 
tical with  this  very  process?  (Is  it  this  that  Duchamp  first  taught  us,  with  the  appending  of  a  signa- 
ture to  an  object  to  create  the  work  of  art?)  It  is  in  this  regard,  finally,  that  we  might  describe 
Qerkez's  work  as  both  a  readymade  and  a  memento  mori,  speaking  of  that  death  in  life  and  life  in 
death  that  is  the  artist's  signature. 
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Mutlu  Cerkez 

Untitled  (16  September  2044,  18  September  2044. 

20  September  2044,  24  September  2044. 

27  September  2044).  1994 

Color  photograph,  120  x  90  cm 

Collection  of  the  artist  and  Anna  Schwartz  Gallery, 

Melbourne 

following  two  pages: 

Untitled  (1 7  September  2065).  1990 

(installation  view  and  detail) 

Printed  paper  mounted  on  Masonite,  covered  in  plastic, 

each  panel  14.6  x  11.2  cm;  and  oil  on  canvas, 

mounted  on  board,  40.5  x  50.5  cm 

Collection  of  Anna  Schwartz  and  Ruth  Bain,  Melbourne 


obverse.     MUTLU    piRKSZ,     1iP9. 
reverse.     16    SEPTKBBEB    2044. 


obv»r3e.     MUTLU    pSRKEZ,     19P.9. 
r"-prse.     18    SEPTEMBER    2044. 


obverse.     MUTI  II    pERKEZ,     1989. 
reverse.     20    SEPTEMBER    2044. 


obverse.     MUTLU    pSRKEZ,     1989. 
re»prae.     24    SEPTEMBEB    ?n44. 


obverse.     MUTLU    pSRKEZ,     1QP9. 
reverse.     27    SEP^MBHR    2044. 
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"Jointly  and  Severally":  The  Johnson  Way  of  Art 

Roger  Benjamin 

Tim  Johnson  is  prominent  among  those  Australian  artists  who  have  made  collaboration  the  basis 
of  their  work.  To  work  cooperatively  on  a  painting  is  to  revise  the  accepted  norm,  which  assumes 
that  artists  work  alone— "severally"  in  legal  terminology— rather  than  jointly,  with  others.  For  some 
viewers,  such  collaboration  is  a  Postmodern  gesture  that  undermines  the  importance  accorded  the 
personal  touch  of  the  distinguished  individual  artist.  For  others,  it  is  a  form  of  communal  produc- 
tion, an  act  of  Utopian  cooperation  in  the  cultural  sphere,  and,  as  such,  harks  back  to  the  1960s 
counterculture's  ideals  of  living  and  to  earlier  Socialist  communality.  For  musicians,  the  collabora- 
tive performance  embodies  the  jazz  ethos  and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  rock.  In  Aboriginal  and 
Native  American  traditions,  ideas  of  the  communal  ownership  of  images  and  of  ceremonial  coop- 
eration produce  authoritative  instances  of  a  rich,  collaborative  art.  All  four  cultural  models  inform 
Johnson's  art. 

A  teenager  in  the  1960s,  Johnson  was  working  in  the  alternative  spaces  of  the  radical  fringe 
around  Sydney  University  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  Most  of  his  work  consisted  of  performance 
pieces  (some  of  them  musical),  conceptual  gestures  that  decentered  standard  author-viewer  rela- 
tionships. In  the  late  1970s,  he  began  making  paintings  that  were  small-scale  documents  of  people 
and  places  at  the  nexus  of  his  cultural  interests.  In  1980,  he  visited  Central  Australia  for  the  first 
time,  painting  Aboriginal  artists  seated  or  standing  before  their  canvases,  which  he  carefully  repro- 
duced. So  began  Johnson's  involvement  with  an  art  that  has  inspired  the  transformation  of  his  own: 
the  "dot  and  circle"  painting  movement  founded  in  1971  at  the  government  settlement  of  Papunya. 
There,  Pintupi,  Anmatyerre,  and  Warlpiri  artists  (some  brought  together  against  their  will)  were 
engaged  in  transferring  designs  derived  from  ceremonial  ground  and  body  painting  into  the  mod- 
ern materials  of  acrylic  and  canvas.  Today,  the  designs  are  still  strictly  related  to  creation  stories  of 
the  Tjukurrpa,  or  Dreaming.  The  canvases  are  usually  produced  jointly,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
songs  from  the  Tjukurrpa  cycles,  and  are  painted  flat  on  the  ground  with  brushes  (for  the  symbolic 
leitmotifs)  and  sticks  (for  the  infill  of  dots).  A  flexible  social  structure  made  it  possible  for  Johnson, 
at  the  invitation  of  senior  Papunya  artists,  to  participate  in  some  of  the  paintings  and  learn  their 
techniques. 

Johnson  has  been  galvanized  by  the  conceptual  differences  between  Papunya  art  and  the  Western 
repertoire.  Papunya  painting  offers  a  nonmimetic  system  in  which  a  limited  vocabulary  of  signs  is 
used  to  narrate  events  mapped  over  vast  tracts  of  land,  presented  from  a  synoptic  aerial  perspec- 
tive. Johnson's  The  Sun  (1994)  exemplifies  his  adaptation  of  this  complex  conceptual  topography. 
Tiny  figures  float  against  a  multicolored  background,  establishing  a  multitude  of  sites  or  foci  of 
meaning  in  the  picture.  Although  the  figures  (derived  here  from  Buddhist  religious  imagerv)  are 
sketched  in  a  mimetic  manner,  the  picture  replaces  vanishing-point  perspective  with  a  series  of  inter- 
penetrating local  spaces,  all  caught  up  in  whirling  mists  of  colored  light. 
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Also  borrowed  from  Papunya  painting  is  the  screen  of  dots  often  present  in  Johnson's  works. 
The  dots  invoke  their  Aboriginal  precedent,  but,  with  their  quasi-mechanical,  single-color  charac- 
ter (which  differs  from  that  of  the  multicolored  concentric  rings  of  Aboriginal  art),  they  equally 
recall  the  benday-dot  technique  in  works  by  Roy  Lichtenstein.  Dotting  has  been  a  feature  of 
Johnson's  ongoing  collaborations  with  Aboriginal  artists.  Since  the  late  1980s,  two  celebrated  artist 
friends,  Clifford  Possum  Tjapaltjarri1  and  Michael  Nelson  Tjakamarra  (the  subject  of  Johnson's  1994 
painting  Michael),  have  given  him  canvases  with  their  own  painted  "stories,"  or  designs,  for  Johnson 
to  complete  with  dots  and  other  motifs.  For  recent  works,  such  as  Reincarnation  (1994),  these  roles 
were  reversed:  here,  Johnson  painted  his  own  figures,  clouds,  and  flowers  (clearly  not  Aboriginal 
Tjukurrpa  images),  and  Tjapaltjarri  provided  the  dots. 

Unlike  American  Abstract  Expressionist  artists  who  drew  from  Native  American  art  (such  as 
Adolph  Gottlieb)  or  Australian  Postmodernists  who  appropriate  Aboriginal  imagery,  Johnson  has 
been  at  pains  to  try  to  understand  Aboriginal  artistry  from  the  "inside."  He  is  respectful  of  Aboriginal 
religious  experience.  Rather  like  American  composer  John  Cage,  who  was  greatly  interested  in  Zen, 
Johnson  has  also  been  drawn  to  Buddhism  as  a  spiritual  exercise.  His  contact  with  the  local  Tibetan 
community  in  Sydney  has  led  him  to  incorporate  mandalas  and  Lamaist  images  into  his  paintings 
and  installation  works— Rmpoche  (1993),  for  example,  is  the  spiritual  effigy  of  a  lama  who  recently 
visited  Sydney— and  to  make  collaborative  paintings  with  artist  Karma  Phuntsock. 

The  video  Asia  (1994),  which  features  music  by  Johnson  and  two  Vietnamese  emigres  (an  artist- 
musician  and  a  singer),  symbolizes  the  increasing  significance  of  that  continent  to  Australia's  mul- 
ticultural identity.  The  video  image  is  formed  by  close-ups  of  Johnson's  paintings;  amid  the  drifting 
clouds  and  skeins  of  color,  one  makes  out  walled  Chinese  gardens,  heavy  black  suns,  Bhodissatvas 
in  aureoles,  and  the  wise  men  of  First  Peoples,  be  they  Pintupi  or  Dakota  Indian.  Painting  becomes 
the  infinite  imagining  of  a  nonindustrial  nirvana,  and  the  artist  an  alchemist  whose  action  brings 
together  exponents  of  exquisite  and  elusive  cultures  on  the  grounds  of  future  possibility. 

1.  Tjapaltjarri  is  the  subject  of  the  first  full-scale  monograph  on  a  contemporary  Aboriginal  artist,  The  Art  of  Clifford  Possum 
Tjapaltjarri  (Sydney:  Craftsman  House,  1994);  the  monograph  was  written  by  Vivien  Johnson,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
important  commentators  and  theorists  on  Aboriginal  art  and  is  married  to  Tim  Johnson. 
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Tim  Johnson 

Rinpoche,  1993 

Acrylic  on  canvas,  43.2  x  35.6  cm 

Collection  of  S.  Menzies,  Sydney 


Tim  Johnson 

Michael.  1994 

Acrylic  on  canvas,  91.4  x  61  cm 

Collection  of  the  artist  and  Mori  Gallery,  Sydney 


Tim  Johnson 

Horses.  1993 

Acrylic  on  canvas,  152.4  x  182.9  cm 

Collection  of  J.  Chapman,  Sydney 


Tim  Johnson 

The  Sun.  1994 

Acrylic  on  canvas.  152.4  x  213.4  cm 

Collection  of  G.  Theodore.  Sydney 
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Tim  Johnson  and  Clifford  Possum  Tjapaltjarri 

Reincarnation,  1994 

Acrylic  on  canvas,  61  x  91.4  cm 

Collection  of  Tim  Johnson  and  Mori  Gallery,  Sydney 


Felicia  Kan:  Sensation  and  Sensibility 

Edward  Colless 

Five  huge  Cibaehrome  prints,  vertical  panels  evenly  spaced  along  a  wall,  solemnly  mark  out  time- 
less and  immeasurable  states  of  nature.  The  imagery  is  recognizable,  but  only  just— bare,  feature- 
less, stripped  down  to  flat  monochromes.  Untitled,  the  works  hover  at  the  brink  of  language,  but 
each  panel,  each  element  of  this  infant  world,  is  parenthetically  given  a  primal  name,  as  if  it  were 
an  afterthought  at  the  scene  of  Creation:  sky  star,  field,  cloud,  moon.  Four  of  the  images  are  of  lim- 
itless skies.  Two  of  these  have  been  taken  at  daytime:  a  clear  blue  sky  and  one  covered  with  mass- 
ing gray-blue  clouds.  The  other  two  are  of  dark,  cobalt-blue  skies:  one  with  a  trace  of  stars  moving 
in  short  arcs,  the  other  with  a  solitary  and  diminutive  lunar  crescent.  Their  colors  are  saturated  and 
seem  unreal.  These  skies  have  the  solidity  and  cold  touch  of  plastic  or  enamel.  Deep  and  immense, 
they  are  also  dimensionless:  empty,  slick,  and  impenetrable.  In  the  center  of  the  four,  like  an  axis, 
is  the  image  of  a  grassy  field,  dry  and  yellow  (with  the  dusty  heat  and  glare  of  an  Australian  sum- 
mer light).  It,  too,  has  no  horizon  and  offers  no  sense  of  proportion.  It  is  a  lonely  place.  The  grass 
seems  petrified  in  the  same  twists  as  the  stars  and  clouds  on  either  side;  it  has  the  same  substance 
as  the  sky,  but  turned  brittle.  These  are  hardly  "images"  at  all:  more  like  afterimages  or  indistinct 
hallucinations  of  a  nature  that  indifferently  confronts  the  viewer  while  remaining  remote  and  severe. 

Yet,  in  contrast  to  the  severity,  the  prints  hang  languidly  on  the  wall  with  their  bottom  edges 
unpinned,  curling  upward  in  a  soft  rhythm  as  if  the  sheets  have  just  been  unrolled.  There  is  still 
some  spring  left  in  them,  a  little  reserve  of  tension  lifting  against  the  sheer  weight  of  the  paper  and 
away  from  the  plane  of  the  gallery  wall.  Despite  the  immaculate,  glossy  surface  of  the  prints— despite 
this  "finish"— the  installation  seems  incomplete:  a  small  detail  persistently  forgotten,  a  gap  in  the 
formality  and  purity  of  the  arrangement.  This  narrow  lip  of  irregularities  formed  along  the  base- 
line is  a  margin  where  the  monumental  pretensions  of  the  prints  (their  scale  and  grouping,  their 
weighty  cosmological  allusions  and  emblematic  form)  come  undone.  A  subde  energy  lifts  upward 
from  this  margin  and  makes  the  imagery  seem  both  flimsy  and  overbearing,  unable  to  sustain  its 
symbolic  expression.  The  cosmic  allegory  decomposes  into  a  delicate  balance  of  sensations  of  grav- 
ity, mass,  and  surface. 

This  is  hardly  a  mistake.  The  artist  at  work  here  is  meticulous  in  the  preparation  and  presenta- 
tion of  her  work.  Although  she  has  only  been  exhibiting  for  five  years,  Felicia  Kan's  work  has  a 
serene  beauty  and  a  confident,  commanding  presence.  A  versatile  artist,  Kan  works  in  photogra- 
phy, drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture  and  devotes  a  rigorous,  analytical  intelligence  to  the  formal 
properties  of  each  medium.  She  works  patiently  on  each  aesthetic  element,  a  line,  a  field  of  color, 
a  reflective  surface,  a  shape,  to  render  it  with  the  utmost  concentration  and  clarity.  Her  method  is 
so  exacting  that  on  first  impression  the  work  may  seem  austere,  with  its  regular,  serial  formats,  its 
spare,  almost  blank,  expression  of  subject  matter,  and  its  simple  materials.  The  works  appear  reduc- 
tive and  mute,  at  an  extremity  of  abstraction  often  called  Minimalist. 
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But  this  is  deceptive.  Kan's  art,  surprisingly,  is  not  reductive  but  subtly  expansive.  It  may  not 
even  be  an  "abstract"  art.  The  composure  of  her  work  and  its  absorbing  atmosphere  are  not  invi- 
tations to  passive,  meditative  reflection.  They  are  the  attributes  of  elegant  styling  and  poise.  Nor 
are  the  intensity  and  precision  of  her  working  process  methods  for  critically  investigating  the  obscure 
limits  of  form.  At  least,  that  is  not  the  major  outcome.  Instead,  that  intensity  is  attached  to  a  fasci- 
nation with  the  properties  of  her  materials  and  her  own  gestures,  which  converts  the  most  ascetic 
exercises  of  her  "Minimalism"  into  luxurious,  if  highly  focused,  sensual  indulgences.  Her  art  is  con- 
sistently seduced  by  the  possibility  of  its  material  and  formal  preciosity.  The  precious  and  elegant 
qualities  of  her  work  do  not  diminish  its  expressive  power;  they  imbue  the  simplest  configuration 
with  a  poetry  suggestive  of  desire. 

Kan  keeps  her  photography  distinct  from  her  sculpture  and  drawing,  all  the  more  to  refine  and 
clarify  the  experience  of  each.  However,  analogies  emerge  among  the  works,  indicating  the  wider 
scope  of  a  sensual  imagination.  In  Finite  7(1989),  three  long  polished-steel  ribbons  run  down  a 
wall  from  just  below  the  ceiling  to  rest  on  an  equally  long  mahogany  shelf  a  few  feet  up  from  the 
floor.  The  steel  curves  out  in  tension  as  it  meets  the  wood.  But  like  the  curl  on  the  bottom  edge  of 
the  photographs,  the  curve  in  the  material  triggers  a  reversal  in  the  weight  of  the  piece:  the  severe 
geometry  of  cold,  vertical  forces  meeting  a  warm,  horizontal  support  is  converted  to  an  almost  casu- 
al encounter,  though  conducted  with  exquisite  timing  and  finesse.  The  tiny,  rippled  reflections  in 
the  steel  are  like  a  slight  shiver  running  up  along  its  impressive  length,  flaring  where  the  gallery 
lights  strike  it.  The  steel  seems  momentarily  to  give  way  to  another  force,  an  indefinite  one  from 
outside  the  sculptural  arrangement.  Under  this  influence,  it  drapes  down  the  wall,  decoratively,  as 
much  as  it  flexes  against  gravity.  The  span  and  height  of  the  piece  appear  as  arbitrary  intervals  in 
an  unfurling  space,  much  like  the  dimensions  of  an  Oriental  scroll  painting.  As  in  the  photographs, 
the  work  is  disturbed  by  barely  discernible  irregularities,  which  seduce  the  imposing  sculptural 
statement  and  turn  it  toward  a  subtle  theater  of  erotic  effects  at  the  very  edge  of  sensation. 
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Felicia  Kan 

Finite  I.  1989 

Stainless  steel  and  wood;  stainless  steel: 

each  strip  333  x  35.6  cm;  wood:  6.7  x  396  x  14.3  cm 

Collection  of  the  artist  and  Mori  Gallery.  Sydney 


Felicia  Kan 

Untitled  (sky),  Untitled  (star),  Untitled  (field), 
Untitled  (cloud).  Untitled  (moon),  1993 
Five  Cibachrome  prints,  each  200  x  127  cm 
Collection  of  the  artist  and  Mori  Gallery,  Sydney 


Simone  Mangos's  Art  of  Space 

Terence  Maloon 

A  work  of  art  is  situated  in  space.  But  it  will  not  do  to  say  it  simply  exists  in  space:  a  work  of  art  treats 
space  according  to  its  own  needs,  defines  space  and  even  creates  such  space  as  may  be  necessary  to  it.' 
—  Henri  Focillon 

Simone  Mangos  established  a  reputation  in  the  mid-1980s  as  one  of  Australia's  foremost  installa- 
tion artists.  Since  1988,  she  has  lived  in  Berlin,  where  she  has  gained  increasingly  widespread  recog- 
nition for  her  work.  Mangos  is  best  known  for  her  site-specific  installations.  That  is  to  say,  her  works 
are  usually  conceived  for  and  adapted  to  a  given  space,  which  may  be  a  room  in  a  museum  or  art 
gallery,  or  some  other  indoor  or  outdoor  location  that  may  not  have  had  a  prior  artistic  association. 
Her  installations  have  the  air  of  intensely  imagined  things.  They  arise  as  a  direct  response  to  the 
stimulus  of  their  context.  As  a  rule,  they  are  totally  attuned  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  site— to  the 
proportions  and  conformation  of  the  space,  to  the  light,  to  the  sense  of  history  of  the  place,  to  pre- 
existing features  of  the  surroundings  such  as  ambient  noises  and  smells. 

Installation  is  a  genre  in  which  meetings  take  place.  The  most  disparate  things  can  be  bracket- 
ed together  and  brought  into  rapport.  It  is  a  genre  that  favors  mixed  mediums,  fosters  hybridity, 
and  has  a  predilection  for  surrealistic  juxtapositions.  Some  installations  are  wall-oriented  and  oper- 
ate more  or  less  like  collages,  governed  by  a  pictorial  and  even  a  picturesque  aesthetic.  Others  are 
theatrical  because  of  their  contrived  use  of  "effects,"  and  because  they  claim  an  independent  "space 
of  fiction"  that  pointedly  ignores  its  surroundings.  Others  are  "textual,"  propelling  the  viewer  into 
an  experience  of  information  collecting  and  sorting  analogous  to  the  experience  of  reading. 

Mangos's  installations  do  not  fit  into  any  of  these  categories.  Her  imagination  is  essentially  sculp- 
tural: the  elements  she  introduces  into  an  installation  and  her  interventions  in  the  site  tend  to 
"sculpt"  the  space,  making  the  resultant  dimensions  and  volumes  a  conscious  and  pleasurable  expe- 
rience for  viewers.  Mangos  has  a  brilliantly  resourceful  and  subtle  way  of  imaginativelv  transform- 
ing the  site's  character.  This  skill  is  allied  to  a  gift  that  can  only  be  described  as  poetic,  for  Mangos 
can  fill  a  space  until  it  overflows  with  the  reverberations  of  psychological  implications.  She  can  set 
in  motion  resonances  that  link  together  and  ricochet  off  the  installation's  parts,  ultimately  consol- 
idating them  into  a  vividly  memorable  whole.  She  sculpts  extraordinarily  precise,  varied,  and 
absolutely  haunting  atmospheres  of  poetic  reflection. 

Mangos's  art  is  at  once  a  fabulously  evocative  and  almost  totally  literal  art  of  the  real.  Yet  it  is 
curious  how  often  photography  is  given  a  very  prominent  role  in  her  installations.  While  installa- 
tion is  an  art  of  presence,  photography,  more  than  any  other  art  form,  offers  a  vitally  useful  means 
of  deflecting  the  limitations  of  the  here  and  now.  References  may  be  made  to  what  is  absent,  what 
is  elsewhere,  what  belongs  to  another  time  or  modality  of  experience.  In  Mangos's  installations, 
photography  almost  always  serves  as  a  conduit  of  memory.  She  displays  photographs  in  ways  that 
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tend  to  emphasize  the  contingency,  flimsiness,  and  intermittence  of  their  images:  in  some  works, 
the  viewer  is  compelled  to  see  the  photographs  from  behind  or  from  the  side,  and  in  others,  the 
photographs  are  tucked  into  remote  and  obscure  corners  of  the  exhibition  space.  As  a  result,  an 
image  seems  to  be  intercalated  into  the  viewers  experience,  as  a  not-quite-real  glimpse  of  an  absent 
something. 

And  so  it  is  with  Mangos's  use  of  photographs  in  Untitled  (1 993)  and  TREE  (1994).  In  each 
of  the  works,  the  photograph  is  contained  by  or  grafted  onto  an  object  whose  presence  is  more 
assertive  than  the  photographic  image  itself.  The  stack  of  glass  panes  and  the  water-filled  glass  suit- 
case are  both  variants  of  the  traditional  picture  frame;  thus,  Mangos  inverts  the  usual  relationship 
between  the  image  and  its  mount  or  frame.  While  conventional  framing  isolates  and  suspends  an 
image  in  its  own  fictional  space,  the  glass  stack  and  suitcase  in  these  works  ensure  that  the  photo- 
graphic images  are  perceived  as  things  existing  in  the  same  space  that  the  viewer  occupies.  The 
image  is  made  to  impinge  upon  and  to  cut  and  fold  into  the  viewer's  heightened  attention  to  real 
things  in  a  real  world. 

And  what  are  the  images?  They  represent  Mangos's  fascination  with  one  of  the  Western  world's 
most  historically  traumatized  and  ideologically  complex  cities— sensitive  spots  of  Berlin's  martyrized 
body  and  sick  soul.  And  if  she  is  less  mystified  than  American  or  Australian  viewers— who  will  no 
doubt  wonder:  "What  do  these  images  mean?  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  knowledge  of  such 
things?"— the  artist  is  nonetheless  beset  by  exactly  these  questions. 

1.  Henri  Focillon,  The  Life  ofForTns  in  Art  (New  York:  Zone  Books,  1992),  p.  65. 
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Simone  Mangos 

Untitled,  1993 

Glass,  lead,  black-and-white  photograph, 
and  water,  24  x  87  x  59  cm 
Collection  of  the  artist 

following  two  pages: 

TREE.  1994  (full  view  and  two  details) 

Glass  and  Cibachrome  print, 

110  x  34  x  23  cm 

Collection  of  the  artist 


Tracey  Moffatt:  Histories/Herstories 

Gael  Newton 

Produced  in  1989,  the  year  following  Australia's  Bicentennial,1  the  nine-part  photo  tableau  Something 
More  established  Traeey  Moffatt  as  an  artist  with  something  to  say,  shaped  bv  her  Aboriginality  but 
also  transcending  it. 

In  the  work's  first  frame,  our  Eurasian  heroine  (played  by  the  artist)  is  watched  by  a  motley 
chorus.  Its  members— landowners  and  the  dispossessed  working  class,  of  Asian,  European,  and  pos- 
sibly Aboriginal  descent,  of  varying  age  and  sex— could  easily  find  their  places  as  characters  in  B- 
movies  or  plays  such  as  adaptations  of  John  Steinbeck's  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  (1939).  We  need  no 
more  than  this  image  to  know  that  a  variant  on  the  theme  of  the  Fallen  Woman  is  likely  to  ensue. 
The  opening  long  shot  is  followed  by  eight  frames  in  close-up,  in  which  the  woman  remains  face- 
less, her  clothing  serving  as  the  signifiers  for  her  changing  fate.  If  it  weren't  for  the  fallen  sign, 
which  appears  in  the  final  scene,  marking  the  road  to  Brisbane  (the  Big  City  of  the  heroine's  dreams, 
and  the  artist's  hometown),  the  scene  could  as  easily  be  the  Outback,  the  Deep  South,  or  some 
plantation  in  the  Tropics— all  backdrops  for  melodramas  about  desperate  lives  in  rural  hinterlands. 
For  Australians,  it  is  the  lurid  props  of  red  soil,  blue  skies  (already  the  subject  of  a  tradition  of  land- 
scape-as-identity  paintings),  and  blond  Aussie  kids  in  shorts  and  shirts  that  identify  the  context. 

Something  More  is  more  than  a  1950s  costume  drama.  Clothing  is  indeed  the  protagonist  of  the 
action  and  of  more  signifying  power  than  the  individual  faces,  which  are  often  distanced  by  lack 
of  focus  or  blurred  by  movement.  Moffatt  has  surely  understood  that  dress— and  undress— is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  issues  around  which  the  colonial  European  attitude  to  the  native  turns.  By 
dress  we  demarcate  the  civilized  from  the  primitive,  and  righteousness  from  ritual,  like  the  mis- 
sionary who  sees  salvation  in  shoes.  Yet  while  clothing  is  urged  upon  them,  the  natives  overstep  if 
they  dress  in  finery,  transgressing  the  assumption  that  they  should  never  aspire  to  their  masters'  or 
mistresses'  shoes.  The  story  of  the  well-dressed  protagonist  of  Something  More,  after  all,  ends  in  her 
violent  death. 

In  speaking  of  the  first  public  body  of  work  that  established  her  name,  Moffatt  sought  to  dis- 
tance the  work  from  the  posed  tableaux  of  Aborigines  by  nineteenth-century  photographers  such 
as  J.  W.  Lindt.  She  wished  also  to  distinguish  it  from  the  naturalism  of  twentieth-century  docu- 
mentary photography,  which  is  obsessed  with  showing  Aborigines  in  their  "natural"  bush  envi- 
ronment rather  than  their  modern  lives  in  which  they  also  watch  TV,  listen  to  rock  music,  and  dress 
fashionably.  Her  use  of  overt  artifice  distances  the  imagery  from  traditions  in  still  photography  not 
only  of  the  naturalist/documentary  kind  but  also  the  often  unsuccessful  attempts  by  photographers 
in  the  past  to  rival  the  fine  arts  by  creating  elaborate  "natural"  allegories.  Moffatt's  later  photo  series, 
such  as  Pet  Thang  (1992),  and  her  1990  film  Night  Cries  present  emotional  depths  and  risks. 
Naturalism  is  inverted  in  recognition  of  the  unreliability  of  the  camera  as  witness. 

Studio-based  tableaux  have  been  the  preferred  medium  for  many  contemporary  women  pho- 
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tographers.  The  work  of  American  artist  Cindy  Sherman,  widely  known  for  her  constructed  film 
stills  and  tableau  photography,  has  been  a  model  for  artists  who  embrace  photography  as  a  medi- 
um less  bound  by  the  traditions  of  the  fine  arts  and  who  reject  the  naive  belief  in  the  camera's 
objectivity  and  realism. 

Throughout  Something  More^  women  are  the  principal  focus  and  men  remain  in  the  background, 
in  something  of  a  visual  inversion  of  men's  oppression  and  dominance  over  women.  The  identity 
of  the  perpetrator  of  sexual  violence  remains  ambiguous:  in  the  next-to-last  image,  in  which  the 
heroine  subjugates  herself  before  the  signifiers  of  biker  machismo,  we  note  that  the  whip  is  held 
by  a  woman,  and  we  are  never  sure  whether  or  not  it  is  the  Jean  Harlow-like  blonde  who  thwarts 
the  aspirations  of  the  younger  woman. 

As  a  lifescript,  Something  More  seems  to  deny  even  the  potential  for  women's  success  and  self- 
determination.  We  can't  help  hearing  the  INXS  song  that  comes  to  mind:  ". . .  dream  on  black  girl." 
The  work's  portrayal  of  woman  as  victim— of  the  folktale  of  the  Fallen  Woman/Country  Girl  whose 
lusting  for  the  Big  City  ends  in  her  own  demise— seems  to  counter  feminism's  great  gains  of  the 
past  twenty  years.  The  text  that  accompanies  the  full  installation  of  the  series  provides  a  dictionary  - 
or  thesaurus-style  listing  of  definitions  of  the  word  ""aspiration."  In  its  multiplicity  of  meanings,  we 
are  left  to  consider  what  it  is  that  women  are  to  aspire  to.  (The  text  can  also  be  thought  of  as  a  plea 
for  pluralism  and  a  multicultural  society.) 

Moffatt's  photo  tableaux  depend  on  and  acknowledge  the  role  of  visual  images,  literal  defini- 
tions, labels,  even  the  melodies  flowing  in  our  minds  in  forming  cultural  identity.  In  her  work,  no 
existing  model,  no  singular  ruling  is  endorsed.  The  idea,  so  dear  to  Modern  art,  that  to  be  original 
the  artist  must  work  from  a  tabula  rasa  is  given  short  shrift  by  Moffatt  and  many  of  her  contem- 
poraries. In  what  only  appears  to  be  pastiche  lies  heresy,  confidence,  and  originality. 

1.  The  year  1988  marked  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  British  settlement  of  Australia. 
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facing  and  following  four  pages: 
Tracey  Moffatt 

Something  More,  1989  (installation  view  and  four  details) 
Nine  Cibachrome  prints,  each  90  x  150  cm 
Collection  of  the  artist  and  Karyn  Lovegrove  Gallery, 
Melbourne 


Mike  Parr:  The  Immortal  Instant 

David  Bromfield 

As  Jacques  Derrida  pointed  out  not  long  ago,  most  drawing,  and  all  self-portrait  drawing,  depends 
almost  completely  on  the  workings  of  the  artist's  memory.  He  takes  note  of  Charles  Baudelaire's 
remarks  on  the  complete  failure  that  must  occur  if  an  artist  gives  equal  weight  to  all  of  the  detail- 
revealed  in  any  glance  at  the  world,  arguing  that,  instead,  it  is  the  order  of  memory  that  orders  art.1 
The  act  of  drawing  is  a  matter  of  tracing  one's  way  between  glances  and  glimpses,  like  a  blind  per- 
son moving  around  the  spaces  in  an  unfamiliar  room,  touching  objects  here  and  there.  Somewhere 
between  each  glance  lies  the  possibility  of  a  location  or  an  identity  beyond  provisional  time,  some- 
thing one  might  hesitatingly  call  permanent,  original. 

For  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  Mike  Parr  has  been  preoccupied  with  his  "Self-Portrait  Project"— 
an  extremely  long  series,  composed  first  of  large  drawings  and  then  of  prints,  in  which  he  has  sub- 
jected his  "remembered"  features  to  a  set  of  strategies  designed  to  open  the  gap  between  glances 
and  memory  for  both  himself  and  the  viewer.  One  of  the  earliest  methods  he  applied  was  anamor- 
phic  distortion,  the  shifting  of  the  perspectival  vanishing  point  using  a  grid,  so  that  the  viewer  has 
to  stand  in  two  places,  both  physically  and  mentally,  in  order  to  entirely  grasp  the  image.  More 
recently,  Parr  has  explored  the  "delays"  inherent  in  printmaking  processes,  in  order  to  suggest  the 
shift  in  time  and  memory  from  one  glance  to  the  next.  Any  form  of  reproduction  of  an  original 
drawing  distances  the  artist's  hand  and  eye  from  the  act  of  making;  the  ultimate  result  of  what  was 
an  immediate,  intuitive  act  appears  only  after  a  space  of  time,  a  gap  that  shears  off  the  Gordian  knot 
of  entanglements  that  gesture  and  imagination  have  inscribed  in  the  lines  of  the  original  drawing. 

Usually,  as  in  Primitive  Gifts  If  (1990)  and  Femalias  (12  Untitled  Self-Portraits),  Set  5 XI 992),  the 
self-portraits  are  displayed  in  a  grid  format.  The  tensely  articulated  variations  among  the  prints  do 
not  derive  simply  from  apparently  arbitrary  shifts  in  edge,  texture,  and  registration.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  the  result  of  a  profound  and  often  prolonged  struggle  to  recover  or  rebuild  each  of 
the  self-images  in  the  series  simultaneously  in  relation  to  the  others.  Parr  works  on  these  series  with 
the  complete  set  of  twelve  plates  fixed  to  his  studio  wall.  Into  this  veritable  wall  of  brass  he  carves 
variations  on  his  face,  working  with  the  resistance  of  the  metal  and  the  necessary  stretching  and 
bending  to  reach  each  plate.  Often  the  plates  he  uses  have  been  erased  with  a  grinder,  leaving  shad- 
ows of  previous  self-images  that  will  appear  in  the  new  set  of  prints.  The  self-portrait  heads  them- 
selves are  complex  entities  built  from  several  different  sources,  including  memory  drawings, 
drawings  made  by  looking  into  a  mirror,  and  precision  drawings  made  from  gridded  photographs.2 
By  now,  these  sources  have  fused  in  his  memory  to  create  an  extraordinarily  rich  vocabulary  of  line 
and  form  that  resonates  with  almost  all  the  possibilities  of  the  European  traditions  of  drawing. 

Parr  works  for  plenitude,  for  an  ordered  sense  of  self  and  the  world,  however  provisional.  For 
Parr,  our  identities  in  the  world  have  to  do  with  articulating  remembrance  and  order  anew,  from 
the  ground  up.  For  him,  as  for  most  Australians,  the  notion  of  the  arbitrary,  of  chance  even,  has 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  delightful  freedom  of  Marcel  Duchamp's  raids  on  logic  and  everything  to 
do  with  the  heavy  hand  of  a  colonial  culture  and  its  oppressive  instrumental  language.  Blind  to  all 
experience  and  memory,  this  culture  administered  a  white,  Anglo-Australian  identity  through  arbi- 
trary authority.  It  has  been  observed  that  when,  by  chance,  a  migrant  who  had  fought  to  the  death 
to  keep  his  grip  on  one  acre  of  land  in  Ireland  was  given  a  thousand  acres  in  Australia,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  be  a  thousand  times  harder  to  keep  what  was  his.  Given  this  foundation,  Australian  lan- 
guage and  culture  inevitably  fell  into  perpetual  waves  of  paralytic  provincialism— especially  in  the 
visual  arts,  which  always  looked  to  overseas  art  fashions  for  "authority."  To  this  day  there  are  aging 
would-be  Warhols  in  Wollongong  and  even  older  Matisses  manque  in  Melbourne.  They  and  their 
interests  thrive  in  Australian  art  institutions  in  ways  that  no  other  art  community  in  the  world  would 
tolerate. 

Parr  entered  art  in  the  early  1970s,  when  Minimalism  and  Conceptual  art  were  in  internation- 
al vogue.  Unlike  others,  he  used  them  as  corrosive  tools  to  burn  out  the  arbitrary  authority  inscribed 
in  Australian  language  and  culture  and  to  try  for  a  self-made  identity.  The  implacable  unitary  pres- 
ence of  Minotaur  &  Widow  (1994)  shows  that  Parr's  strategy  of  inverting  the  amnesiac  logic  of 
Minimalism  persists  through  his  current  work.  While  a  Minimalist  piece  might  seek  to  lay  bare  its 
rational  structure  to  the  distant  gaze,  Minotaur  &  Widow  shrouds  its  logic  in  shadow,  symbolic  of 
time  and  memory.  One  must  move  close  to  peer  into  the  deep,  dark  caverns  between  the  bars  of 
cast  black  beeswax.  Immediately,  the  pungent  odor  of  beeswax  hits  one's  nostrils.  The  whorls  left 
in  the  wax  by  the  wooden  formwork  with  which  it  was  cast  offer  an  intense,  tactile  impression. 
Touch  and  smell  are  both  powerful  triggers  to  memory.  Parr  thinks  of  Minotaur  &  Widow  as  a  kind 
of  optical  censor  that  traps  light  and  replaces  it  with  other,  less  immediate  sensations. 

One  of  Parr's  most  successful  early  pieces  was  Wall  Definition  (1971),  a  wall  of  paper  on  which 
he  had  closely  typed  the  dictionary  definition  of  the  word  "wall,"  then  the  dictionary  definition  of 
every  word  in  the  definition  of  "wall,"  and  so  on,  to  show  that  language  falls  apart  in  the  presence 
of  the  real.  His  walls  of  self-portraits  mark  his  arrival— after  a  long  struggle  that  spiraled  through 
many  mediums— at  the  pole  opposite  arbitrary  language,  a  place  where  the  order  of  memory  deter- 
mines the  order  of  experience  and  the  self-portrait  is  more  than  a  shapeless  ruin.  This  willed  recov- 
ery of  the  self  in  the  immortal  instant  could  only  have  occurred  in  a  culture  that  was  once  completely 
intolerant  of  difference.  To  that  extent,  Parr  is  one  of  the  few  uniquely  Australian  artists. 

1.  Jacques  Derrida,  Memoirs  of  the  Bli?id:  The  Self  Portrait  and  Other  Ruins  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1993), 
pp.  43-49. 

2.  For  an  account  of  Parr's  "invention"  of  his  self-portrait  vocabulary  from  these  sources,  see  David  Bromfield.  Identities: 
A  Critical  Study  of  the  Work  of  Mike  Parr  1970-1990  (Perth:  University  of  Western  Australia  Press,  1991). 
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Mike  Parr 

Primitive  Gifts  II.  1990 

Drypoint  and  aquatint  on  paper,  twelve  prints, 

overall  216  x  468  cm 

Number  two  of  an  edition  of  five 

Collection  of  the  artist  and  Anna  Schwartz  Gallery. 

Melbourne 


Mike  Parr 

Femalias  (12  Untitled  Self-Portraits),  Set  5,  1992 

Drypoint  and  aquatint  on  paper,  twelve  prints, 

each  108  x  78  cm 

Number  one  of  an  edition  of  five 

Collection  of  the  artist  and  Anna  Schwartz  Gallery, 

Melbourne 

following  two  pages: 

Minotaur  &  Widow,  1994 

Beeswax  over  plywood,  240  x  360  x  55  cm 

Collection  of  the  artist  and  Anna  Schwartz  Gallery, 

Melbourne 
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Imants  Tillers's  Kaleidoscope 

Julia  Robinson 

Imants  Tillers's  Izkliede  {} 99 4)  is  an  imposing  mosaic,  over  nine  meters  wide,  that  charts  the  life  of 
floating  imagery  in  the  age  of  technology.  An  exquisite  argument  for  the  inability  of  technology  to 
translate  experiences  involved,  Izkliede  is  an  arbitrary  story  that  subjugates  a  mass  of  received 
information  to  the  hand  of  one  creator.  Izkliede  acknowledges  that  identity  is  composed  of  cultur- 
al references  drawn  from  numerous  sources  over  time— a  lifetime  or  a  generation.  Like  the  view 
inside  a  kaleidoscope,  Izkliede  is  a  spectacle  of  fragmentation. 

Izkliede  is  the  second  work  in  a  series  of  three— Diaspora,  Izkliede,  and  Paradiso—  made  between 
1993  and  1995.  While  the  title  of  Paradiso  is  an  anagram  of  Diaspora,  izkliede  means  "diaspora"  in 
Latvian,  the  language  of  the  artist's  parents.  Diaspora  is  a  concept  that  resonates  throughout  Tillers's 
art.  According  to  the  artist,  it  has  meaning  for  most  people  who  have  experienced  the  history  of  the 
twentieth  century.  It  is  a  concept  that  has  had  particular  relevance  to  him,  as  an  Australian  of  Latvian 
descent,  and  to  the  fundamental  concerns  of  his  work.  A  reflection  of  the  fault  lines  that  cleave  the 
strata  of  contemporary  visual  culture,  the  notion  of  dispersal  permeates  both  the  content  and  form 
of  Tillers's  art. 

A  grid  composed  of  292  individual  panels,  Izkliede  pieces  together  fragments  of  recent  art  his- 
tory with  imagery  drawn  from  the  artist's  personal  cultural  history,  in  a  compositional  system  Tillers 
has  used  since  the  early  1980s.  Tillers  applies  a  number  to  each  of  the  panels  that  make  up  his  larg- 
er compositions,  in  a  continuing  sequence  that  has  passed  40,000  in  Izkliede.  Positioned  at  the  base 
of  the  canvas,  the  number  stands  in  for  the  artist's  signature.  In  composing  his  large  mosaics,  Tillers 
rearticulates  the  flow  of  images;  he  gives  each  image  a  new  context,  in  a  constellation  of  parts. 

Numbers  feature  prominently  in  Izkliede,  and  not  only  at  the  base  of  the  panels.  They  appear 
in  different  guises,  large  and  small,  as  straight  digits  or  embellished  numerals.  In  the  second  row 
of  panels,  there  is  a  large  black  column  that  resembles  a  /  or  an  /  As  the  numeral  one,  it  is  the  start- 
ing point  for  the  numbering  in  the  row  below.  It  also  visually  links  the  panel  to  its  left— a  quota- 
tion of  a  work  by  New  Zealand  artist  Colin  McCahon— with  the  "running  man"  above,  extracted 
from  a  work  by  Gordon  Bennett.  As  an  /  the  black  column  could  be  interpreted  as  the  pronoun  of 
the  first-person  singular,  or  as  the  artist's  first  initial.  Elsewhere  in  the  picture  we  see  the  letter  P, 
the  artist's  second  initial.  Even  in  the  vertical  and  horizontal  crossings  of  the  grid,  the  /and  the  T 
are  endlessly  repeated.  In  a  panel  at  the  lower  left  of  the  picture,  in  which  the  letter  /surmounts 
the  word  one,  an  equation  is  drawn  between  the  first  person— the  authorial  /  the  ego— and  the  first 
number,  a  point  of  origination.  The  continual  linking  of  the  originating  element  with  the  system  as 
a  whole  suggests  the  fundamental  subjectivity  of  the  work. 

Tillers  appropriates  disparate  imager)'  eclectically  and  relentlessly.  In  its  profusion  of  visual 
information,  Tillers's  work  makes  subtle  reference  to  the  collaged  effect  of  technologically  repro- 
duced imagerv.  But  unlike  the  seamless  rush  of  televised  graphics,  the  visual  information  in  Izkliede 
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is  no  longer  in  flux;  rather,  it  is  stopped  in  time,  like  a  meticulously  illuminated  manuscript  left  open 
for  the  viewer  to  read. 

Tillers's  art  is  conceptual  as  much  as  it  is  visual.  Although  his  pictorial  field  refers  to  techno- 
logically reproduced  imagery,  and  itself  reproduces  familiar  icons,  Tillers's  images  are  finally  dis- 
placeme?its  and  not  mere  facsimiles  of  their  source  material.  These  are  multilayered,  painted  surfaces, 
meticulously  rendered  by  an  artist's  hand  and  not  by  a  sleight  of  electronic  manipulation.  They  are 
the  product  of  an  inventive  search  for  connections  and  for  the  misrecognitions  that  pervade  the 
life  of  floating  imagery.  Tillers  convenes  any  number  of  quotations  of  familiar  imagery  from  artists 
such  as  Georg  Baselitz,  Joseph  Beuys,  Carlo  Carra,  McCahon,  and  Sigmar  Police,  yet  it  is  not  the 
images  themselves  but  the  dynamic  of  their  combination  that  conveys  the  real  information. 

By  its  very  nature,  Tillers's  art  calls  for  comparison  with  the  work  of  other  artists,  but  this  line 
of  thinking  elides  the  history  associated  with  his  personal  strategy  and  its  cultural  context.  There 
are  some  marked  differences  that  arise  out  of  the  peculiarity  of  adopting  an  appropriationist  strat- 
egy in  Australia.  As  an  artist  working  outside  the  metropolitan  "centers"  of  Western  art,  Tillers 
assumes  a  role  in  the  "central"  debates  that  must  always  be  mediated,  distanced.  In  fact,  his  work 
has  been  concerned  with  highlighting  and  critiquing  the  flow  of  information  from  the  centers  to 
the  peripheries.  Writing  in  the  catalogue  for  an  exhibition  of  Tillers's  work  in  London,  Michael 
Newman  stated: 

Tillers'  work  is  simultaneously  a  reflection  of  a  global  economy . .  .  and  a  catalyst  for  distinguishing  groups 
of  consumers  and  contexts.  A  Tillers  using  a  [Sherrie]  Levine  or  a  [Philip]  Tajfe  would  be  received  differ- 
ently in  a  New  York  gallery  and  a  gallery  in  Sydney,  and  again  by  . . .  fan  audience]  au  fait  with  current 
developments  in  the  art  world  and  those  who  are  not.  It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  appropriations 
from  different  artists  can  be  reduced  to  a  single  strategy  or  subjective  motivation.  What  is  necessary  is  a 
mobile  and  specific  reading  of  each  work.' 

Like  a  kaleidoscope,  Tillers's  mosaic  compositions  are  mediated  configurations,  the  complexi- 
ty of  which  describes  their  inherent  beauty.  Our  fascination  with  them  lies  in  their  spectacle  of  con- 
stant change  and  readjustment,  a  fascination  that  resonates  because  it  is  embedded  in  Australia's 
multifaceted  cultural  identity. 

1.  Michael  Newman,  "The  Artist  as  Translator,"  in  Imants  Tillers:  Works  1978-1988,  exh.  cat.  (London:  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Arts,  1988),  unpaginated. 
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below  and  following  two  pages: 
Imants  Tillers 

Izkliede,  1994  (full  view  and  four  details) 
Synthetic  polymer  paint,  oilstick,  and  gouache  on  canvas, 
mounted  on  board,  292  panels,  overall  304  x  914  cm 
Collection  of  Gene  and  Brian  Sherman,  Sydney 
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Judy  Watson:  Map/Dream/Journey 

Victoria  Lynn 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  aesthetics  of  indigenous  peoples,  about 
where  their  art  sits  in  relation  to  tradition,  modernity,  and  spirituality.  Judy  Watson,  a  descendant 
of  the  Aboriginal  Waanji  people,  creates  paintings  against  a  backdrop  of  generic  abstraction  and 
Aboriginal  notions  of  "country"  Rather  than  asserting  a  fixed  notion  of  identity,  her  art  is  a  refresh- 
ing metaphor  for  the  gaps  that  exist  between  differing  cultural  experiences. 

Watson's  grandmother  was  born  on  Riversleigh  Station  in  northwest  Queensland  and  now  lives 
in  Mount  Isa,  a  remote  mining  town  in  the  same  part  of  Australia.  In  1990,  Watson  accompanied 
her  grandmother  and  other  family  members  to  Aboriginal  sites  in  the  region.  She  researched  the 
history  of  Aboriginal  people  and  the  pastoral  industry  in  the  region.  Her  family  showed  her  bush 
foods,  spinifex  resin,  native-bee's  honey  ("sugarbag,"  as  it  is  called  colloquially),  and  rock  paint- 
ings. Watson's  works  are  intimately  connected  with  the  land  and  essentially  autobiographical, 
responding  to  the  stories  she  has  discovered  on  her  many  travels.  Lyrical,  unstretched,  watery 
grounds  are  overlaid  with  figures  and  spirals  of  dots  pulsating  with  hot-air  currents,  the  undulat- 
ing forms  of  the  harsh  Australian  terrain,  and  the  blood-stained  history  of  land  that  has  been  occu- 
pied by  Aboriginal  people  for  thousands  of  years.  They  are,  says  the  artist,  "about  making  a 
connection  between  my  grandmother  and  myself  and  that  country."' 

In  the  last  year,  Watson's  incessant  traveling  has  inspired  her  to  extend  her  work  beyond  this 
specific  connection  with  her  Aboriginal  history  and  to  approach  the  sensation  of  travel  itself.  Her 
more  recent  work,  including  between  islands,  the  traveller,  and  one  night  in  bhopal(a\\  three  produced 
iu  India  during  a  four-month  residency  at  the  beginning  of  1994),  have  been  triggered  by  Watson's 
continuing  preoccupation  with  being  "between  experiences"— between  traditional  and  urban 
Aboriginal  culture,  black  and  white,  India  and  Australia,  Northern  Europe  and  Asia-Pacific,  and  so 
on.  between  islands  suggests  that  to  be  "between  experiences"  is  to  be  engulfed  by  an  elemental 
force,  in  a  space  where  mapping  of  terrain  is  almost  impossible.  A  parched  white  shape,  which 
appears  throughout  Watson's  work  like  a  recurring  dream,  floats  in  a  sea  of  murky  depths  punctu- 
ated by  scattered  dots  that  could  be  night-lights,  entry  points,  or  the  trace  of  a  journey. 

The  transition  of  Watson's  work  from  a  ritual  moment  of  connectedness  to  an  expression  of 
being  "in-between"  is  significant  in  the  context  of  Aboriginal  art.  A  type  of  mapping  and  story- 
telling articulated  through  circles,  dots,  and  lines  has  typified  Aboriginal  art  from  desert  commu- 
nities such  as  Papunya  and  Utopia  in  the  Northern  Territory.  Most  recently,  this  art  has  exhibited  a 
more  simplified  and  almost  expressionistic  interpretation  of  the  "map";  Ronnie  Tjampitjinpa  and 
Emily  Kame  Kngwarreye,  for  example,  make  paintings  with  the  most  elemental  of  means:  broad 
concentric  circles  or  a  sweeping  field  of  uneven  dots.  In  her  abstract  relation  to  territory,  Watson 
has  taken  inspiration  from  these  important  Aboriginal  painters.  In  the  desert  paintings,  however, 
the  relationship  to  a  specific  site  or  ceremony  is  maintained,  whereas  the  scattered  dots  in  Watson's 
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new  paintings  are,  she  says,  "about  always  being  in  a  constant  state  of  flux."2  Her  use  of  the  dot 
(which  in  Australia  is  often  associated  with  Aboriginal  art)  is  unspecific,  open  to  interpretation. 

ground  piece  (1993)  was  created  for  a  mixed-media  collaborative  installation  at  Artspace  in 
Sydney.  The  painting  was  accompanied  by  two  video  monitors,  one  at  either  end,  each  playing  in 
sound  and  video  the  story  of  a  grandmother— Watson's  Aboriginal  grandmother  and  the  Sicilian 
grandmother  of  Sydney  artist  Maria  Rita  Barbagallo.  A  poignant  assemblage  that  exemplifies 
Watson's  growing  interest  in  the  gaps  that  lie  between  cultural  histories,  ground piecebecame  a  con- 
duit of  communication  between  the  two  stories,  a  space  for  dialogue  upon  which  people  could  walk, 
sit,  and  communicate.  The  work  now  bears  the  traces  of  its  own  history. 

That  Watson's  recent  paintings  are  unstretched  is  important  to  the  artist:  "I  want  the  work  to 
move  beyond  the  barriers,  beyond  the  perimeters.  I  like  the  floating  quality  of  it.  I  like  the  fact  that 
it  is  material  and  it  has  frayed  edges.  It  is  like  a  skin.  It  can  be  associated  with  shelter,  with  wrap- 
ping something  around  you.  I  like  being  able  to  just  roll  it  up.  I  don't  like  having  to  transport  it  any 
other  way.  You  do  not  have  to  be  precious  with  material,  you  can  just  pull  the  sheets  off  the  line." 
The  image  of  a  person  wrapped  in  canvas  recalls  the  shrouded  figures  and  bone-chamber  icons'  in 
Watson's  previous  works,  which  anticipated  the  floating  transparent  figure  in  such  works  as  between 
islands  and  the  traveller.  Like  a  woman  in  Victorian  dress,  the  figure  in  these  paintings  invokes 
absence,  while  its  ambiguous  shape  conjures  the  suppressed  and  deceptive  play  of  memory. 

India  is  formidable  in  its  vast  array  of  traditions  and  their  continuing  vitality.  Watson's  time 
there  could  only  have  reconfirmed  her  understanding  of  the  complexities  of  indigenous  identity. 
The  smoky,  dark  ground  of  one  night  in  bhopal  (1994)  is  punctuated  by  a  bright,  red-and-pink  cen- 
tral area.  As  a  response  to  the  tragedy  of  the  1984  Union  Carbide  explosion  in  Bhopal  (the  conse- 
quences of  which  are  still  suffered  by  many  people),  its  lyricism  is  underpinned  by  a  saccharine-sweet 
poison,  a  blot  that  is  permanently  fixed  on  the  landscape  of  Madhya  Pradesh. 

While  Watson  has  been  influenced  by  twentieth-century  abstract  artists— her  work  recalls  that 
of  Helen  Frankenthaler  and  Mark  Rothko,  for  example— her  hovering,  dreamlike,  transitory  land 
masses,  figures,  and  traceries  of  dots  over  rich  browns,  charcoal  grays,  and  subterranean  greens 
challenge  both  abstract  and  Aboriginal  conventions,  offering  an  expanded  vision  that  explores  the 
fluctuating,  liquescent  depths  of  cultural  difference  rather  than  finely  delineated  identity. 

1.  Judy  Watson,  "Groundwork,"  in  Frames  of  Reference:  Aspects  of  Feminism  and  Art,  exh.  cat.  (Sydney:  Artspace.  1991), 
unpaginated. 

2.  Interview  with  the  artist,  June  1994.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  artist's  quotes  are  from  this  interview. 

3.  The  entrances  to  bone  chambers— rock  caves  that  in  Aboriginal  tradition  hold  the  bones  of  the  dead— are  the  shape  of 
an  inverted  U.  This  form  is  a  recurring  motif  in  Watson's  work. 
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Judy  Watson 

ground  piece,  1993 

Powdered  pigment  on  canvas,  91.4  x  914.4  cm 

Collection  of  the  artist  and  Mori  Gallery,  Sydney 


Judy  Watson 

one  night  in  bhopal,  1994 

Powdered  pigment,  acrylic,  and  oil  pastel  on  canvas, 

190  x  150  cm 

Collection  of  the  artist  and  Mori  Gallery,  Sydney 


Judy  Watson 

the  traveller,  1994 

Powdered  pigment,  acrylic,  and  oil  pastel  on  canvas, 

253  x  155.5  cm 

Collection  of  Di  Yerbury,  Sydney 


Judy  Watson 

between  islands,  1994 

Powdered  pigment,  acrylic,  and  oil  pastel  on  canvas, 

182.9  x  152.4  cm 

Collection  of  Michael  Snelling,  Sydney 


John  Young:  The  Position  of  the  Transcultural — An  End  to  Hyphenation? 

John  Clark 

Many  cultures  have  tried  to  come  to  terms  with  the  in-between.  Usually,  they  have  done  so  by 
excluding  it  altogether  by  an  erasure  of  the  gaps  in  cultural  mapping.  Particularly  in  nineteenth- 
century  Europe  and  America,  this  led  to  a  notion  of  pure  cultures  and  authentic  cultural  forms,  of 
a  "theirs"  and  "ours."  It  mobilized  rhetorics  of  originality  and  superiority/inferiority  to  maintain  the 
boundary,  the  de-essentializing  of  what  was  "ours,"  of  what  was  "theirs." 

Nowadays,  these  equations  don't  work,  particularly  in  cultures  like  Australia's.  Perhaps  such 
hyphenated  bodies  are  disrupted  by  the  historical  conjunction  of  a  population  from  many  differ- 
ent and  increasingly  non-European  cultures  with  a  relatively  nonhegemonic  code.  In  Australia,  this 
situation  could  be  foreclosed  by  the  forthcoming  republic,  which  might  have  to  be  more  narrow- 
ly "Australian."  But  recently,  through  multicultural  policies,  the  attempt  has  been  made  somehow 
to  position  "Asian-Australians"  within  the  mainstream  culture  while  keeping  a  paradoxical  exoti- 
cized  and  culturally  "other"  authenticity  that  is  supposedly  enriching  to  other  Australians.  Some 
Chinese  born  in  Australia  have  thought  of  themselves  as  Australians  and  have  been  surprised  when 
anyone  else  thought  of  them  otherwise.  On  discovery  of  this  differentiation  by  others  they  have 
had  several  adjustment  strategies  available  to  them:  they  can  define  themselves  as  the  Chinese 
"other"  some  Australians  imagine;  they  can  pretend  they  are  Australians  unencumbered  by  an 
"other"  culture;  or  they  can  look  at  the  ping-pong  game  of  intercultural  cross-coding  and  use  a  type 
of  irony  to  firmly  distance  themselves  from  the  available,  increasingly  problematic  identifications. 

People  who  came  to  Australia  for  their  education  before  immigrating  here— such  as  John  Young, 
who  arrived  when  he  was  eleven— probably  became  more  aware  of  the  complexities  of  these  strate- 
gies than  others,  since  they  had  a  world  of  knowledge  to  which  they  could  refer.  Constituted  in 
part  by  mapping  their  culture  of  origin  over  that  in  which  they  were  now  present,  in  a  process  often 
associated  with  adolescent  or  late-adolescent  maturation,  this  knowledge  was  also  founded  on  the 
various  knowledge  systems  and  bodies  of  technical  skills  they  learned.  For  the  artist  who  stands  at 
a  cross-cultural  interface,  knowledge  as  a  system  is  constituted  as  a  double  code  of  interpretation 
that  is  integrated  within  the  system  of  mapping  the  self  on  the  world.  The  code  is  doubled  because, 
on  the  one  hand,  knowledge  systems  function  self-critically— they  question  the  truth  of  their  own 
constructions  within  a  structure  usually  called  "ideological"— and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  operate 
to  interrogate  experiences  in  the  world.  The  disparate  series  of  cross-projections  and  self-identifi- 
cations that  constitute  the  self  s  maturation  at  a  cultural  interface  are  subject  to  a  cognitive  proce- 
dure that  in  its  very  nature  is  discursive  and  deconstructs  from  within  any  secure  identification  of 
/bis  as  "Chinese"  or  that  as  "Australian."  The  culturally  prescribed  and  proscribed  this  and  that  dis- 
solve, producing  a  curious  freedom  for  the  artist  who  works  at  the  interface  of  these  once  hege- 
monic, oftentimes  murderous  domains.  The  being  created  at  the  cultural  interface  is  not 
Chinese- Australian  or  Australian-Chinese;  in  fact,  the  notion  of  hvbridity  as  a  hyphenated  body  col- 
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lapses  under  the  very  discursiveness  in  operation.  This  notion  is  controlled  by  the  interpretive  codes 
embodied  in  the  knowledge,  itself  historical  on  a  personal  level,  of  the  new  kind  of  identity  con- 
stituted within  the  space  of  one  of  the  cultures  in  question. 

Young  embodies  this  very  clearly  in  works  such  as  My  Feelings  for  You  and  Our  Heads  (both 
1994).  For  the  ground  of  both  works,  a  slide  of  a  Baroque  painting  by  Jan  van  Kessel  (Asia,  1 664-66) 
was  machine-painted  in  thin,  almost  indifferent  tonalities  and  hues  by  a  NECO  computer-controlled 
spray  gun,  of  the  type  frequently  used  for  large  advertising  posters.  This  image  was  then  covered 
with  clear  gesso  to  produce  a  milky,  porcelaneous  feel  that  blanks  out  the  narrative  in  the  original 
painting  and  produces  a  bland,  barely  tangible  space.  Finally,  images  of  flat,  almost  banal  types  were 
hand-painted  over  that:  nudes,  still  lifes,  nature  paintings,  landscapes.  Young's  work  is  painting 
about  the  generic  categories  of  painting,  with  a  bare  pictorialism  and  use  of  commonplace  imagery 
that  denies  educated  interpretation.  It  resists  too  much  serious  questioning  of  the  images'  geneal- 
ogy or  the  effect  of  collagist  transfer,  unlike  works  deriving  from  more  ostensibly  appropriative 
positions.  Young  wants  us  to  look  rather  than  read.  He  wants  us  to  feel  rather  than  interrogate  the 
images  he  draws  on— the  anodyne  "art"  photography  of  John  Everard  from  the  1950s,  the  recent 
Chinese  repositioning  of  the  old  landscape  ideal  of  Mount  Huang— as  if  the  true  life  of  painting  was 
in  emotions  made  subject  of  the  epistemological  journey  between  the  images. 

Young  frequently  uses  art  assistants  under  his  instruction  to  do  much  of  the  illustrative  paint- 
ing, and  the  whole  procedure  deliberately  exposes  its  own  traces  of  minimizing  authorship.  At  the 
same  time,  the  work  clearly  refers  to  a  culturally  specific  Australian  decorative  taste,  and  to  high 
European  Modernism  in  its  later,  classicizing  phase— as  in  the  echoes  in  Young's  earlier  works  of 
figures  by  Andre  Derain,  the  notion  of  immanent  visual  mimesis  in  the  deliberately  vulgar  poster 
flowers,  and  the  grid  that  reverentially  organizes  these  disparate  images.  It  both  occludes  and  bod- 
ies forth  a  particular  moment  of  cross-cultural  exchange  in  seventeenth-century  Asia— in  My  Feelings 
for  You,  an  orientalizing  image  of  the  Middle  East,  and  in  his  earlier  On  Liberty  series,  an  image  from 
a  tapestry  of  Jesuit  astronomers  in  China.  In  the  On  Liberty  works,  significantly,  the  Jesuits  are  sci- 
entists and  wear  Chinese  clothes— perhaps  the  viewers  are  to  be  Chinese  artists  in  Western  clothes? 

But  why  should  so  many  references  be  brought  into  play  and  neither  concealed  nor  overpriv- 
ileged?  The  viewer  is  invited  to  question  styles,  visual  discourse,  technique,  and  cultural  prove- 
nance, but  in  a  neutral,  pellucid  manner.  One  does  not  have  to  view  the  work  from  a  "Chinese" 
position  within  "Australia,"  or  from  an  "Australian"  position  within  "China."  It  is  as  if  these  terms 
are  now  constituted  by  an  open  field,  as  if  the  pleasure  in  painting— the  love  of  art  enjoined  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  ways  these  elements  are  deployed— is  the  true  aesthetic  liberty.  The  hyphens 
have  been  lost. 
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John  Young 

Return,  1994 

Oil,  acrylic,  and  ink  on  canvas,  214  x  246  cm 
Collection  of  the  artist,  Sherman  Galleries,  Sydney, 
and  Anna  Schwartz  Gallery,  Melbourne 


John  Young 

My  Feelings  for  You,  1994 
Oil,  acrylic,  and  ink  on  canvas,  214  x  246  cm 
Collection  of  the  artist,  Sherman  Galleries.  Sydney, 
and  Anna  Schwartz  Gallery,  Melbourne 


John  Young 

Our  Heads,  1994 

Oil,  acrylic,  and  ink  on  canvas,  214  x  246  cm 
Collection  of  the  artist,  Sherman  Galleries,  Sydney, 
and  Anna  Schwartz  Gallery,  Melbourne 
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Gordon  Bennett 
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1986-88  Bachelor  of  Arts  (Fine  Aits),  Queensland 

College  of  Art,  Brisbane 
1991  Awarded  the  Moet  &c  Chandon  Australian  Art 

Fellowship 

Lives  and  works  in  Brisbane 
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1994         Performance  with  Object  for  the  Expiation  of 
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1 98(>         ...  amnesias  reservoirs  . .  .,  Roslyn  0xley9 

(Gallery,  Sydney 

1989  TOLLING  L  it  TEN,  Kiinstlerhaus  Bethanien. 
Berlin 

1990  i  VDEKTOW,  Ivan  Dougherty  Gallery, 
Sydney 

1992        nomadic,  Galerie  Gebauer  u.  Giinther, 

Berlin 
1 994         s  t  a  s  i  s,  Galerie  Gebauer  u.  Giinther,  Berlin 
1 994         TRACER  Der  Teufelhof,  Basel 

Selected  Group  Exhibitions 

1 985         Australian  Perspecta  1985,  Art  Gallery  of  New 

South  Wales,  Sydney 
1987  Chaos,  Roslyn  Oxley9  Gallery,  Sydney 

1987-88  Australian  Bicentennial  Perspecta,  Art  Gallery  of 

New  South  Wales,  Sydney;  and  Art  Callery  of 

Western  Australia,  Perth 
1 988-89  The  Australian  Exhibition/Zeitgenossische  Kunst 

aus  Australien,  Frankfurter  Kunstverein, 

Frankfurt;  and  Wiirttembergischer  Kunstverein, 

Stuttgart 
1 990         Von  der  Natur  in  der  Kunst,  Messepalast  Vienna 
1990        Jetzt  Berlin,  Malmo  Konsthall,  Malmo 

1990  Eighth  Biennale  of  Sydney:  The  Readymade 
Boomerang,  Certain  Relations  in  Twentieth 
Century  Art,  Art  Callery  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Bond  Store  3/4,  Sydney 

1991  Galerie  Gebauer  u.  Giinther,  Berlin 

1992  Nachtbogen,  Galerie  O  Zwei,  Berlin 

1993  Interiliu,  The  Artists'  Museum,  Lodz 

1994  Art  Hotel,  Hilton  Hotel,  Amsterdam 

L994         Multiples:  Neuer  Berliner  Kunstverein,  Berlin 

1994  Erzdhlen,  Akademie  der  Kiinste,  Berlin 

1995  Kunst/ Raum  x  Zeit,  Kunstraum  Wien,  Vienna 


1995  Urbane  Legenden,  Staatlu  lie  kunsthalle, 

Baden-Baden 
1995         Berdlta,  Malmo  Kunstmuseum.  Malmo 
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Tracey  Moffatt 

I960         Born  in  Brisbane 

Lives  and  works  in  Sydney 

Solo  Exhibitions 

1989  Something  More,  Australian  Centre  for 
Photography,  Sydney 

1992  Tracey  Moffatu  Centre  for  Contemporary  Arts, 

Glasgow 
1992         Pet  Thang,  Mori  Gallery,  Sydney 
1994         Scarred  for  Life,  Karyn  Lovegrove  Gallery, 

Melbourne 

Group  Exhibitions 

1984         Pictures  for  Cities,  Artspace,  Sydney 

1986  Aboriginal  and  Islander  Photographers, 
Aboriginal  Artists  Gallery,  Sydney 

1987  Art  and  Aboriginality,  Aspex  Gallery, 
Portsmouth,  England 

1988  Shades  of  Light,  National  Gallery  of  Australia, 
Canberra 

1990  Satellite  Cultures,  The  New  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Art,  New  York 

1991  Twenty  Contemporary  Australian  Photographers, 
National  Gallery  of  Victoria,  Melbourne;  and 
Art  Gallery  of  New  South  Wales,  Sydney 

1991  From  the  Empire  s  End  Circulo  de  Bellas  Artes, 
Madrid 

1992  Artists'  Projects,  Adelaide  Festival  HalL 
Adelaide 

1 992         Ninth  Bietinale  of  Sydney:  The  Boundary  Rider, 

Art  Gallery  of  New  South  Wales  and  Bond 

Store  3/4,  Sydney 
1994         Power  Works,  Govett- Brewster  Art  Gallery, 

New  Plymouth,  New  Zealand 
1994         Portrait  of  a  Nation,  National  Portrait  Gallery, 

Canberra 

1 994  Localities  of  Desire:  Contemporary  Art  in  an 
International  World  Museum  of  Contemporary 
Art,  Sydney 

1995  Australian  Perspecta  1995,  Art  Gallery  of  New 
South  Wales,  Sydney 

1 995         Tracey  Moffatt,  Jun  Hatsushiba,  Joseph  Dawn, 
ArtPace,  San  Antonio,  Texas 


Selected  Films 

1985         Still  photography  for  The  Rainbow  Serpent, 

six-part,  three-hour  documentor}  lor  SBS  TV 

1987  Nice  Coloured  C iris,  sixteen-minute  film 

1988  Watch  Out,  five-minute  video 

1988         A  Change  of  Face,  three-part,  three-hour 

documentary  for  SBS  TV 
1988         Moodeitj  Yorgas,  twenty-two-minute  video 
1990         Night  Cries,  seventeen-minute  film  (Official 

Selection,  Cannes  International  Film  Festival) 
1993         Bedevil  ninety-minute  feature  film  (Official 

Selection,  Cannes  International  Film  Festival) 
1993-95  Music  videos  for  INXS,  "The  Messenger"; 

Ruby  Hunter,  "Let  My  Children  Be";  and 

Christine  Arm,  "My  Island  Home" 
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Mike  Parr 

I  'MJ  Born  in  Sulney 


Selecte 

1972 


1973 


1978 


1 98  I 


1982 

1986 
1990 

1990 

1994 

1994 


(I  Solo  Exhibitions 

Trans-Art:  Idea  Demonstrations  (with  Peter 
Kennedy),  [nhibodress,  Sydney;  and 
Veste  Sagrada  and  Museo  de  Arte  Moderna, 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Performances,  Actions,  I  ideosystems,  Galerie 

Impact,  Lausanne;  and  Galerie  Media. 

\ciichatel 

Screening  of  Rules  &  Displacement  Activities 

Parts  I  d  2,  Bela  Balaczs  Studio  for 

Experimental  Film,  Budapest 

Screening  of  Rules  6  Displacement  Activities 

Parts  1  6  2,  Museum  des  20  Jahrhunderts, 

Vienna;  Dany  Keller  Galerie,  Munich; 

Frankfurter  Kunstverein.  Frankfurt;  and 

National  Art  School,  Dublin 

A-A  trophy  (Self  Portrait  at  Thirty  Seven) 

(drawing  installation),  Arts  Project,  Melbourne 

The  Red  Sea,  Siegel  Contemporary  Art,  New  York 

A  Survey  of  Prints  by  Mike  Parr  (part  of  Art 

Cologne),  Koln  Messe,  Cologne 

Survey  of  Recent  Work,  Art  Callery  of  New 

South  Wales,  Sydney 

Echolalia:  Prints  from  the  Self  Portrait  Project, 

National  Gallery  of  Victoria,  Melbourne 

Mike  Parr,  Anna  Schwartz  Callery,  Melbourne 


Selected  Group  Exhibitions 

Action,  Film,  Video,  Calerie  Impact,  Lausanne 

Summer  Festival  Exhibition,  Calerie  Sum, 

Reykjavik 

Artists'  Books,  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 

Dixieme  Biennale  de  Paris,  Musee  d'Art  Moderne 

de  la  Ville  de  Paris 

Osterreichischer  Kunstverein  Performance-Art 

Festival  Museum  Moderner  Kunst,  Vienna 

Third  Biennale  of  Sydney:  European  Dialogue, 

Art  Gallery  of  New  South  Wales,  Sydney 

Videotapes  from  Australia,  The  Kitchen, 

New  York;  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art. 

Los  Angeles;  and  Video  Inn.  Vancouver 

Contemporary  Australian  Art,  Franklin  Furnace, 


1972 

1973 

1977 

1978 
1979 
1979 


1979 


New  York:  Roads  Gallery,  New  York;  Art 
Institute  ill  ( IhicagO;  and  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Art.  Los  Angeles 
1 980         XXXIX  Biennale  di  Venezia,  Ciardini,  Venice 

1980  Videotapes  dall  Australia,  Ca"  Corner  della 
Regina,  Venice 

1981  Australian  Perspecta  1981,  An  Callery  of  New 
South  Wales,  Sydney 

1981  Artists'  Photographs.  Crown  Point  Press  Gallery, 

Oakland 

1 98 1  Second  International  Drawing  Triennial 
Museum  of  History,  Wroclaw.  Poland 

1982  Eureka!  Artists  from  Australia,  Serpentine 
Gallery  and  Institute  of  Contemporary  Arts, 
London 

1982  Fourth  Biennale  of  Sydney:  Vision  in  Disbelief 
An  Gallery  of  New  South  Wales,  Sydney 

1 983  Continuum  'S3:  The  First  Exhibition  of  Australian 
Contemporary  Art  in  Japan,  fifteen  galleries 
throughout  Tokyo 

1 983         D  un  autre  continent:  LAustralie,  le  reve  et  le  reel 
Musee  d'Art  Moderne  de  la  Ville  de  Paris 

1 983         Australian  Art  in  Amsterdam,  Calerie 
Biederberg-Muller,  Amsterdam 

1983  Tall  Poppies:  An  Exhibition  of  Five  Pictures, 
University  Gallery,  University  of  Melbourne 

1 984  An  Australian  Accent,  PS.  1,  New  York;  and 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington.  D.C. 

1984         An  International  Survey  of  Recent  Painting 

and  Sculpture,  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
New  York 

1 984  Australia:  Nine  Contemporary  Artists.  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Art.  Los  Angeles 

1985  5/5:  Funfvom  Funften,  Daadgalerie.  Berlin 

1986  Prospect  1986:  An  International  Exhibition  of 
Contemporary  Art,  Frankfurter  Kunsthalle. 
Frankfun 

1 986  Sixth  Biennale  of  Sydney:  Origins.  Originality 

and  Beyond  Art  Gallery  of  New  South  Wales 

and  Pier  2  3,  Sydney 
1 986  The  Hand  and  the  Photograph,  Australian  Centre 

for  Photography.  Sydnej 
1986         Jahres  Gaben,  Frankfurter  Kunstverein. 

Frankfurt 
1987-88  Australian  Bicentennial  Perspecta,  Art  Gallery  of 
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New  South  Wales,  Sydney;  and  Art  Gallery  of 
Western  Australia,  Perth 

1988-89  The  Australian  Exhibition/Zeitgenbssische  Kunst 
aus  Australien,  Frankfurter  Kunstverein, 
Frankfurt;  and  Wurttembergischer  Kunstverein, 
Stuttgart 

1988  The  1988  Australian  Biennale:  From  the  Southern 

Cross  (A  View  of  World  Art  c.  1940-1988), 
Art  Gallery  of  New  South  Wales  and  Pier  2/3, 
Sydney;  and  National  Gallery  of  Victoria, 
Melbourne 

1988         Edge  to  Edge:  Australian  Contemporary  Art  to 

Japan,  Museum  of  Art,  Osaka;  Hara  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Art,  Tokyo;  Nagoya  City  Art 
Museum,  Nagoya;  and  Hokkaido  Prefectural 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Sapporo 

1988  The  British  International  Print  Biennale, 

Bradford  Museum,  Bradford,  England 

1988        ROSC 1988,  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Dublin 

1988  Australian  Contemporary  Art  to  China,  state 
museums  of  Beijing,  Wuhan,  Shanghai,  and 
Guangzhou 

1989  French  Australian  Artists  Exchange,  ChapeUe  de 
la  Salpetriere,  Paris 

1990  EDGE  90:  The  New  Work  (Art  and  Life  in  the 
Nineties),  site-specific  installations  in  Glasgow, 
London,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Rotterdam 

1990         Fluctua,  Art  Dock,  New  Caledonia 

1990         On  Kawara  Today  and  Works  from  the  Museum  of 

Contemporary  Art,  Ivan  Dougherty  Gallery, 

Sydney 

1990  Inland  Australian  Centre  for  Contemporary 
Art,  Melbourne 

1991  Opening  Transformations,  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Art,  Sydney 

1992  Pages,  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  Sydney 
1 994         Identities:  Art  from  Australia,  Taipei  Fine  Arts 

Museum,  Taipei;  Wollongong  City  Gallery, 
Wollongong,  New  South  Wales;  and  Gold 
Coast  City  Art  Gallery,  Surfers  Paradise, 
Queensland 
1994         Adelaide  Installations:  Adelaide  Biennial  of 
Australian  Art,  various  sites  throughout 
Adelaide 
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of  the  Australia  Councils  Verdaccio  Studio, 
Italv 

1991  Awarded  the  Printmaking  Prize  at  the 
Me/bourne  Savages  Print  Club  Exhibition, 
Bendigo  Regional  Gallerv.  Bendigo.  Victoria 

1993  Awarded  the  Nomad  Gallerv  Prize.  Banff 

1994  Asialink  residencv  at  Bharat  Bhavan  Arts 
Centre.  Bhopal 

1995  Awarded  the  Moet  &  Chandon  Australian  Art 
Fellowship 

Solo  Exhibitions 

1986         Bath  Icons,  Switchback  Gallery,  Gippsland 
Institute  of  Advanced  Education.  Churchill. 
Victoria 

1988  Bloodline,  Aboriginal  Artists  Gallerv.  Svdnev 

1989  a  sacred  place  for  these  bones.  G  ri  ffi  t  h  University, 
Brisbane 

1990  ground  work.  Institute  of  Modern  Art  Brisbane 

1990  Ben  Gradv  Gallery,  Canberra 

1991  under  the  bloodwood  looking,  Mori  Gallerv. 
Sydne} 

1991  Deutscher  Brunswick  Street.  Melbourne 

1991  inspiration  -  expiration.  AGOC.  Canberra 

1992  a  ell  -  stone,  Mori  Gallery,  Sydney 


1993  The  Artists  Studio.  Art  Gallen  of  New  South 
Wale-.  Sydne} 

1993  dropping  into  water  slowly.  AGOG.  Canberra 

1994  Mori  Gallen.  Svdnev 

1994  Edith  Cowan  University,  Penh 

1994  Dhoomi  Mai  Gallery,  New  Delhi 

1994  Bharat  Bhavan  Arts  Centre.  Bhopal 

Selected  Group  Exhibitions 

1979  Graduate  Show.  Darling  Downs  Institute  of 
Advanced  Education.  Toowoomba.  Queensland 

1 980  Lillian  Pederson  Print  Prize  Exhibition. 
Queensland  Art  Gallen.  Brisbane 

1980  Young  Queenslanders.  Printmakers  Gallen. 
Brisbane 

1981  Artists  for  Wilderness.  Harrington  Street  Gallen. 
Hobart 

1982  Pacific  Festival  Exhibition.  Perc  Tucker  Regional 
Gallen.  Townsville.  Queensland 

1982         Graduate  Show.  School  of  Art  Gallen. 

University  of  Tasmania,  Hobart 
1982         Lh-awing Exhibition.  Devonport  Art  Gallen. 

Devonport,  Tasmania 

1982  Detours  by  Tender  Alieris.  Long  Gallen.  Hobart 

1983  Women  at  Work,  Perc  Tucker  Regional  Gallerv. 
Townsville.  Queensland 

1983         Pacific  Festival  Exhibition,  Perc  Tucker  Regional 

Gallen.  Townsville.  Queensland 
1983         Ralph  Martin  Gallen.  Townsville.  Queensland 

1983  TAFE  Instructors  Exhibition.  Perc  Tucker 
Regional  Gallen.  Townsville.  Queensland 

1984  Pacific  Festival  Exhibition,  Perc  Tucker  Regional 
Gallen.  Townsville.  Queensland 

1984  II omen  at  Work.  Perc  Tucker  Regional  Gallen. 
Townsville,  Queensland 

1985  Pacific  Festival  Exhibition.  Perc  Tucker  Regional 
Gallen.  Townsville,  Queensland 

1 985  Women  at  Work,  Perc  Tucker  Regional  Gallenv 

Townsville.  Queensland 
1985         SGIO  Art  Award  State  Government  Insurance 

Office.  Brisbane 
1 987  Harking  on  Paper.  Perc  Tucker  Regional  Gallen. 

Townsville 
1987  Miniature  Print  Biennale.  John  Szoke  Graphics, 

New  York 
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1988         Urban  Aboriginal  Artists,  Contemporary  An 

Centre,  Adelaide 
1988         Indian  Print  Biennale,  Roopankor  Art  Gallery, 

Bhopal 
1988         Members  Exhibition,  Perc  Tucker  Regional 

Gallery,  Townsville,  Queensland 
1988         A  Contemporary  Caste:  A  Homage  to  Women 

Artists  in  Queens/and— Past  and  Present,  Centre 

Gallery,  Gold  Coast  City 

1 988  National  Women  s  Art  Award  1988,  Centre 
Gallery,  Gold  Coast  City 

1989  Human  Form  -  Spirit  Form,  Crafts  Centre 
Gallery,  Sydney 

1989         A  Koori  Perspective,  Artspace,  Sydney 
1989         Cross-Currents,  Cooee  Gallery,  Sydney 

1989  Big  Works,  Umbrella  Studio,  Townsville, 
Queensland 

1990  Sun,  Smoke  and  Steel,  Tin  Sheds  Gallery, 
Sydney;  Robb  Street  Gallery,  Berndale, 
Victoria;  Goulburn  Regional  Art  Gallery, 
Goulburn,  New  South  Wales;  New  England 
Regional  Art  Museum,  Armidale,  New  South 
Wales;  Grahame  Galleries,  Brisbane;  Gladstone 
Regional  Art  Gallery  and  Museum,  Gladstone, 
Queensland;  Perc  Tucker  Regional  Gallery, 
Townsville,  Queensland;  and  Ipswich  City 
Council  Gallery,  Ipswich,  Queensland 

1990         More  than  Meets  the  Eye,  Yarramundi  Visitors 

Centre,  Canberra 
1 990  Tagari  Lia—My  Family:  Contemporary  Aboriginal 

Art  from  Australia,  Third  Eye  Centre,  Glasgow 
1990         Art,  Architecture  and  Tourism,  Sheraton  Hotel, 

Gold  Coast 
1990         Aberdare  Art  Prize,  Ipswich  City  Council 

Gallery,  Ipswich,  Queensland 
1990         Pacific  Festival  Invitation  Exhibition,  Perc  Tucker 

Regional  Gallery,  Townsville,  Queensland 
1990        Alice  Prize,  Araluen  Art  Centre,  Alice  Springs 
1990         Our  Business,  Cooee  Gallery,  Sydney 
1990         You  Came  to  My  Country  and  You  Didn  't  Turn 

Black,  Queensland  Art  Gallery,  Brisbane 
1990         Townsville  Printmakers,  Grahame  Galleries, 

Brisbane 
1990         Urban  Aboriginal  Art,  Hogarth  Galleries, 

Sydney 


1990         Moet  &  Chandon  Touring  Exhibition  1990, 
Queensland  Art  Gallery,  Brisbane;  An 
Callery  of  New  South  Wales,  Sydnev 
National  Gallery  of  Australia,  Canberra:  Art 
Gallery  of  South  Australia,  Adelaide;  Art 
Gallery  of  Western  Australia,  Perth;  and 
Westpac  Gallery,  Victorian  Centre  for  the  Arts, 
Melbourne 

1990  Amnesty  Exhibition,  Painters  Gallery,  Sydney 

1991  Aberdare  Art  Prize,  Ipswich  City  Council 
Gallery,  Ipswich,  Queensland 

1991         Book  as  Art  Object,  Latrobe  Valley  Art  Centre, 

Morcuell.  \  ictoria 
1 99 1         Aboriginal  Women  s  Art,  Art  Callery  of  New 

South  Wales,  Sydney 
1991         Frames  of  Reference:  Aspects  of  Feminism  and  Art, 

Pier  4/5,  Sydney 
1991         Melbourne  Savages  Print  Club  Exhibition, 

Bendigo  Regional  Gallery,  Bendigo,  Victoria 
1991         Fremantle  Print  Prize,  Fremantle  Art  Centre, 

Fremantle,  Western  Australia 
1991  Transitional  Times,  Australian  Print  Workshop 

Gallery,  Melbourne 
1991         Artists'  Books,  Grahame  Galleries,  Brisbane 
1991         Affirmation  of  Heritage,  National  Gallery  of 

Australia,  Canberra 
1991         Irons  in  the  Fire,  McWhirters  Artspace,  Brisbane 
1991  Flash  Pictures  by  Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait 

Islander  Artists,  National  Gallery  of  Australia, 

Canberra 
1991         Microcosm,  Garry  Anderson  Gallery,  Sydney 
1991  Seeing  Green,  Perc  Tucker  Regional  Gallery, 

Townsville,  Queensland 

1991  Rules  for  Drawing,  Mori  Gallery,  Sydney 

1 992  6  x  6:  A  Selection  of  Contemporary  Australian 
Prints,  Sipkorn  University  Art  Gallery,  Bangkok; 
Kohn  Kaen  University,  Kohn  Kaen;  and  Chang 
Mai  University,  Chang  Mai 

1992         Moet  &  Chandon  Touring  Exhibition  1992, 
Tasmanian  Museum  and  Art  Gallery, 
Hobart;  Queensland  Art  Gallery,  Brisbane; 
Art  Gallery  of  New  South  Wales,  Sydney; 
Westpac  Gallery,  Victorian  Centre  for  the  Arts, 
Melbourne;  and  Art  Gallery  of  Western 
Australia,  Perth 
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I(i92        Adelaide  Biennial  of  Australian  Art,  Art  (/alien 

of  Souili   \iiMi.ilia.  Adelaide 
L992         sin  \.  [van  Dougherty  (-alien.  Sydney 
L992         (  rossroads— Towards  a  New  Reality.  National 

Museum  of  Modern  An.  Kyoto;  and  National 

Museum  of  Modern  Art.  Tokyo 
1992  Works  on  Paper:  Grahame  Galleries,  Brisbane 

1 992  My  Head  Is  a  .  Map:  A  Decade  of  Australian  Prints. 

National  Gallery  of  Australia.  Canberra 

1992  Look  Again.  Gallery  Cabrielle  Pizzi, 
Melbourne 

1993  Wit/ana  Perisferia  (Periphery),  The  Performance 
Space.  Sydney;  Orange  Regional  Gallery, 
Orange,  New  South  Wales;  Aboriginal  Culture 
Centre  and  Keeping  Place.  Armidale,  New 
South  Wales;  Campbelltown  City  An  Gallery, 
Campbelltown,  New  South  Wales;  Wollongong 
City  Callen',  Wollongong,  New  South  Wales; 
and  Bathurst  Regional  An  Gallen',  Bathurst. 
New  South  Wales 

1993         March,  Michael  Milburn  Gallery,  Brisbane 
1993         R^-iKA  Awards,  Ian  Potter  Gallen,  University  of 

Melbourne 
1993         Benalla  An  Gallen,  Benalla,  Victoria 
1 993  The  First  Asia  Pacific  Triennial  of  Contemporary 

Art  Queensland  An  Gallen.  Brisbane 
1993         Prints  and  Works  on  Paper  Hoganh  Galleries, 

Sydney 
1993         Inner-Land:  Australian  Contemporary  Art, 

Soko  Gallen,  Tokyo 
1993         Monotypes,  Australian  Print  Workshop, 

Melbourne 
1993         Commitments.  Institute  of  Modern  Art,  Brisbane 
1993         Dreamtime,  Vigado  Gallen.  Budapest 
1993         Present:  Art  and  Nature,  Lillehammer  Art 

Museum.  Lillehammer 
1 993         Australian  Perspecta  1993.  An  Gallen-  of  New 

South  Wales,  Sydne\ 
1993         bones  &  crosses,  Anspace.  Sydney 

1993  Continuity.  Boomalli  Aboriginal  Anists 
Co-operative  and  The  Performance  Space, 

Sullies 

1994  Identities:  Art  from  Australia  Taipei  Fine  Ans 
Museum,  Taipei;  Wollongong  Citj  Gallery, 
Wollongong,  New  South  Wales;  and  Gold 


Coast  City  An  Callen,  Surfers  Paradise, 
Queensland 

1994  Urban  Arty  Facts,  Boomalli  Aboriginal  Anists 
Co-operative.  Sydnej 

1 994-95   True  Colours:  Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait 

Islander  Artists  Raise  the  Flag.  Blue  Coat  Callen. 
Liverpool;  South  London  Callen.  London:  and 
The  Citv  Gallen',  Leicester 

1 995  Volatile  Alliances:  International  Print  Exhibition. 
Artist  Proof  Studio.  Johannesburg 

1995         Moet  &  Chandon  Touring  Exhibition  1995. 
An  Gallen'  of  New  South  Wales,  Sydney; 
Queensland  Art  Gallen.  Brisbane:  National 
Gallen  of  Victoria.  Melbourne:  Art  Callen'  of 
Western  Australia.  Perth;  and  Tasmanian 
Museum  and  Art  Gallen.  Hobart 

1995         Indigenous  Artists'  Exhibition.  Rotorua  Council 
Chambers,  Rotorua,  New  Zealand 

1 995  The  National  Women  s  Art  Exhibition.  Hoganh 

Galleries.  Sydney 

1995         Crossing  Borders,  Kemper  Museum  of 

Contemporan  Art  and  Design.  Kansas  Citv: 
Texas  Technical  University,  Lubbock:  Siena 
Heights  College.  Adrian.  Michigan:  and  Textile 
Arts  Center,  Chicago 
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